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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~»——_ 
HERE is cause for manly anxiety, there is cause for stern 
determination; above all, there is cause for unflagging 
energy in military preparation; but there is no cause for 
despair, or even for despondency. If the effort of will is 
maintained by the nation, and if good sense, courage, and the 
calmness not of fatalism but of resolution strung to the very 
last point remain ours, we must win. We say this in no 
boasting spirit, but because time is with us and against our 
enemies. Those who fight with the sense that all is lost unless 
they can win quickly may get a certain superficial advantage 
from their desperation, but let us never forget that “if 
Tear-’em is a good dog, Holdfast is a better.” If time is for 
us, Only weakness of purpose, irresolution, and apathy can 
undo us. Before we summarize the military events of the 
week we will give our reasons for holding that the situa- 
tion, both on general and on special grounds, is in no sort 
of way one for despair, but rather for calmness, even if 
calmness tempered with the weight of anxious cares. The 
only men who have a right to be light-hearted are the men at 
the front, and they appear to be taking full advantage of 
their privilege. 


First for the general situation. In 1870 so inefficient and 
80 wanting in numbers was the French professional Army, 
and so efficient and so numerous were the Germans, that at 
the beginning of the war the Germans outnumbered the 
French by two to one. After the flower of the French Army 
had either surrendered at Sedan, been interned in Metz, or 
shut up in Paris, the superiority of the Germans was infinitely 
greater. Yet even in the desperate position in which the 
French found themselves after the first six weeks of the war, 
they were able to prolong it for six months, and even then the 
Germans had not overrun much more than a third of the 
territory of France. And France then had no allies either by 
sea or by land and no hope of any outside help. Consider 
how France is placed now, and what is the military situation. 
Is it conceivable that France, with our aid and with the 
French Army of to-day instead of that of forty-four years 
ago, will not do as well, to put it at the lowest possible point, 
as she did under a tottering Empire and a Provisional 
Republic ? 


But even if she did no better, what she did then would 
be enough, for long before she is beaten back, say, to the 
line of the Loire, the double advance of Russia on Berlin 
and Vienna must relieve the pressure upon France, and send 
half of the German fighting force,and the better half, hurrying 
back to defend the vitals of the Empire. Remember that 
Austria does not count, or rather that the vast power of Russia 
Joined with Servia and with Austria’s internal troubles make 
Austria absolutely incapable of rendering any real help to 
Germany. If the French, even though they meet with great 
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disasters, hold on, and it is certain that they will hold on, the 
Allies may suffer, but they will not be beaten. The end may 
be long in coming, but it is certain, 


Now for the local situation. The Germans have come on 
with a terrific impact and with splendid collective courage, as 
every one who knew anything of the German military machine 
knew they would. They are pressing their attack as men 
press it who know that they must risk everything for a speedy 
victory. That is magnificent, and for the Germans it is no 
doubt necessary, but it remains to be proved whether it is 
To the French it is naturally very 
terrible to fall back, for it exposes Department after Depart- 
But remember 
that every fifteen miles, every day's march, that the French 
fall back renders the German position more difficult. Any 
one can see this by thinking of the position if the French 
were to move back for a hundred miles. When the Germans 
had penetrated so far, the number of men whom the French 
could put into the firing line would remain as great as ever. 
The number of Germans at the front must have been very 
greatly reduced. 


A hundred miles advance with such an enormous front as 
theirs means, even apart from the wastage of war, a loss of 
two hundred thousand men in masking fortresses and guarding 
lines of communication. In an enemy’s country lines of com- 
munication must be held with the iron grip of numbers. Not 
a railway bridge, not a railway culvert, not a road or river 
must be left unguarded. That would be a disadvantage to the 
Germans, as they found it in 1870, even if there were no 
anxieties behind them. But if the Germans have to bring 
back half a million men from the southern theatre of war to 
the north, what then? ‘The traversing of that hundred miles 
of enemy's country may prove a terrible anxiety. The French 
and the British have only got doggedly to pursue a Fabian 
defensive strategy (though, of course, an alert tactical offensive) 
to make the German position week by week more and more 
difficult. 


But will not the Germans be able to envelop the Allied 
armies and destroy them? No. The Allied line is too long, 
for though of course the Germans might be able on our left 
wing to surround and cut off the British force, or a large 
portion of it, that, though to us a cause of sorrow and 
a tremendous loss, would not by any means give the ultimate 
victory to the Germans. If it is necessary for our troops 
to fight a vast Thermopylae to stop the German invasion, 
they must fight it, and will fight it, with relentless deter- 
mination. There is, however, no indication at present that 
this is in the least likely to happen. General French is a past- 
master at extracting his troops from difficult places with 
honour and success, and let the German advance be never 
so tremendous in numbers and impetuosity, he may be 
trusted to “do the needful.” 


Meantime the British people must have a heart for every 
fate. They must look to the end that will crown the work. 
The only danger is that they may look to it in a fatalistic 
spirit, and not with that helpful and alert energy which the 
situation calls for. If as a nation we do not awaken and spring 
to arms in our own defence, then indeed we shall be doomed 
and worthy of destruction. But what can we do? We can 
‘give Lord Kitchener and the Government the four hundred 
thousand men who remain to be obtained of the half-million 
asked for, and we can give them if we like in a month. It is 
in one sense a pitifully small contingent that we are asked to 
supply—about one per cent. of the population. Ifevery woman 
and every man in the country who is over military age will 
bend their will-power to getting the men, and getting them 
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quickly, and if every English home becomes a recruiting 
agency, we shall not fail. The moral effect alone of getting 
four hundred thousand men in a month will be tremendous. 


We note with satisfaction that Lord Kitchener has altered 
the age to thirty-five. He had much better, however, have 
altered it to forty-five, which is now the age limit for 
ex-soldiers. At the other end of the scale he should, 
we think, have lowered it to seventeen, for that would 
bring in a very large number of lads who have not yet got 
any job to do, and at this moment are hanging about the 
streets in thousands. Of course in their case the doctors must 
be specially vigilant in the matter of medical examination. If, 
however, the doctor will testify to a boy of seventeen being fit, 
he may prove just as good a soldier as one of nineteen. To 
put it in another way, we would leave the question of age to 
the doctors. They must be told not to give us immature lads 
or used-up middle-aged men. If these conditions are met, 
however, there is little reason to bother about birth certificates. 


As we write on Friday we learn that Mr. Asquith has made 
a serious statement in the House of Commons. Sir John 
French had just reported that in the fighting which took 
place between our Army and the enemy on Wednesday our 
troops were exposed to an attack by five German army corps, 
two cavalry divisions, a reserve guard of cavalry, and a second 
cavalry division. Our Second Army Corps in the Fourth 
Division bore the brunt of the cavalry attack, while our First 
Army Corps was attacked on the right and inflicted very 
heavy losses on the enemy. Our casualties were very heavy, 
but the exact numbers were not yet known. The behaviour of 
our troops was in all respects admirable. 


It is very difficult to state even approximately the position 
at the front. All we know definitely is that Sunday last 
found our troops in and around Mons in Belgium; that 
they were heavily engaged on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday; and that owing to the fall of Namur 
town, which took place on Sunday, and the need for 
a French withdrawal from Charleroi, they had to fall back, 
fighting aseries of rearguard actions, till they reached a line 
extending from Cambrai to Le Cateau. To their right extends 
the long French line, which ultimately rests on the Swiss 
frontier, while to their extreme left it is clear that French 
troops have come up. The British, therefore, are left- 
centre as usual. The German line now stretches from 
Douai on the West, again to the Swiss frontier on the 
East, and it is stated that the German troops have 
already occupied Arras, This may look rather alarming 
upon the map, but even if the Germans are there in force, and 
so threaten temporarily the communications of the British 
force, the matter must not be regarded too tragically. Our 
Army is not “on its own,” but is part of the Allied Force, and 
it will with them play the Fabian game and play it manfully— 
the game. of falling back day after day if necessary and till 
the time comes for piercing a German line stretched too long 
and too thin in the attempt to envelop its enemies. As we 
write on Friday the great battle is again in progress. 


The accounts of the first phases of the first battle that are 
now coming in from our wounded and from other sources 
show that our men not only acquitted themselves with great 
valour—that was certain—but showed the very greatest 
efficiency in the arts of war. The marksmanship of the 
infantry seems to have been specially good, and all the 
accounts show that the Germans were not able to get near 
our men. The Germans, though they showed great bravery, 
do not appear to be handy riflemen, and, to the reversal of all 
fermer experience, the greater number of our men seem to 
have been wounded by artillery fire. It is, of course, generally 
said in war that, though artillery has a great moral effect, it 
kills very few people, and that the death work is all done by 
the rifle bullet. 


’ It is not yet known how much the Germans suffered, but 
we can hardly doubt that their losses were very heavy. Our 
cavalry were as good as our infantry and our gunners, and 
there appear to have been cavalry charges quite in the old 
style. It is, however, not worth while to dwell upon details, 
as they may be contradicted in the next day or two. It is 
enough to know that our men fought against greatly 
superior numbers, that they fought the most trying of 
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all fights—rearguard actions—and that nevertheless 
General French put it, “they fought splendidly,” ne en 
the unstinted admiration of our allies. In praising rom 
own troops, however, we must not forget that the F rench 
fought with equal valour and determination, 





The only other definite news to be noted is that the 
Belgians are worrying the Germans from Antwerp, and that 
a force of British Marines has occupied Ostend—a move of no 
great importance, but one which the Navy can carry out with 
perfect ease, and which may have useful results later, 


The news from the North during the week can only be 
described as very good indeed. The greater part of East 
Prussia has been overrun by the Russians. Kdnigsberg, it jg 
true, stands out as an island in the flood of advance, but we 
shall not be astonished if we hear by Monday that the Russians 
have occupied everything east of the line of the Vistula. At 
the same time they are said to be pressing hard upon Posea, 
while on the Austrian frontier Lemberg is threatened, if not 
occupied. No doubt here things will go a good deal more 
slowly than the public imagines, but we should be by no means 
surprised if by the middle of September the Russians were 
able to threaten Berlin. The accounts from Servia show that 
the defeat of the Austrians there was far more complete than 
any one had ventured to hope for. The Servians are now 
invading Bosnia, and rumours are afloat that the Monte- 
negrins, assisted by the Allied Fleets, will soon take Ragusa, 
The Japanese are attacking Kiao-chau, but no details have 
come to hand. In all probability it will take a month or two 
to reduce so strong a place. 


We are delighted to hear that Mr. Lloyd George is to take 
the field in a recruiting campaign, and we trust that Lord 
Curzon will stand by him. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not be doing better or more legitimate work, and we do 
not doubt that his power of communicating the patriotic 
enthusiasm, which it is an open secret inspires him as strongly 
as it does any man in the country, will prove of immense use 
in awakening the nation. Such awakening is needful. Strange 
as it may seem, half the country does not yet realize that the 
plain answer to the plain question, “ How can I help?” must 
be, “ Enlist, if you are young enough, and if not, see to it that 
every man whom you can influence shall do his duty by 
enlisting.” If that is done, we can make ourselves safe and 
can end the war. If not, we are in deadly peril of the national 
disaster of a prolonged war. 


In the naval theatre of war we have done well during the 
week. On Thursday Mr. Churchill was enabled to announce 
in the Commons that the British cruiser ‘ Highflyer’ had, “ off 
the coast of West Africa,” sunk the swift German liner 
‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,’ of 14,000 tons, converted into a 
cruiser at the beginning of the war. Exactly how David—the 
‘Highflyer ’ is only a third of the size of its late opponent, and 
was quite outmatched in the matter of speed—managed to 
slay Goliath does not appear. Most of the crew of the German 
ship were rescued. Our loss was one killed and five slightly 
wounded. The Germans have also lost a cruiser in the Baltic 
—the ‘Magdeburg,’ which went ashore in a fog off the entrance 
of the Gulf of Finland. Her commander blew her up under 
heavy fire from the Russian Fleet. The “ wearing-down” 
process which is gradually to destroy our Fleet would seem 
to be a two-edged weapon, as also does the fog, which it 
was supposed would soniehow have a German bias. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith paid 
an impressive tribute to the heroism of the Belgians, and 
moved an address expressing the thunks and the admiration of 
the House of Commons at the heroism displayed by the 
Belgian Army and nation. Mr. Bonar Law warmly endorsed 
Mr. Asquith’s words. Earlier in the proceedings a foolish 
and futile scene was raised by a very foolish and futile person 
—Mr. Keir Hardie. 


On Thursday night -was published a new White Paper 
containing a report of the last incidents in Berlin written 
by our Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen. The Emperor 
had the bad taste to send an Aide-de-Camp to the Ambassador 
with a truculent message resigning his honorary posts in the 
British Navy and Army. Sir Edward confirms the report 
that the German Chancellor harangued him for twenty 
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minutes on the iniquity of Britain making war for “the 


word neutrality,” “for a scrap of paper.” Sir Edward 
Goschen'’s answer was altogether admirable, and altogether 
worthy of his country and of the occasion. 


On Thursday week a German force occupied Brussels, and 
about fifty thousand troops made a spectacular march through 
the city with bandsand song. The Civil Government of Brussels 
had at the last moment disbanded the Civic Guard, whom the 
Germans—in contravention of the agreement signed by the 
German representatives at the Hague—refused to recognize as 
belligerents. The Burgomaster, who met the German leaders, 
as we learn from a special correspondent of the Times, 
claimed for the citizens the customary rights of the inhabi- 
tants of an unfortified capital. He was told that he must 
surrender the city unconditionally or it would be bombarded. 
He was then entrusted under conditions with the control of 
the town, and was warned that he would be held responsible 
for any aggressive act against the Germans. He was also 
informed that the city must pay a levy of £8,000,000 within a 
fixed period. Such a levy as this, not being either for actual 
support of the troops or for administrative purposes, is 
illegal according to the Hague Regulations of 1899 and 1907, 
which Germany signed. Germany should understand that 
if the Allies win they will oblige her to compensate Brussels 
for this outrageous treatment. 


The Servian Press Bureau issued last Saturday a statement 
as tothe Austrian defeat of the day before on the Drina. It 
describes the Servian success as a “ great victory,” and says 
that the Austrians were being pursued. “They offer no 
resistance and are fleeing precipitately.” The Austrian 
losses are said to be enormous. The official Telegraph 
Agency of Vienna says, in a message sent on to the Times 
from Venice, that Austria-Hungary, on account of the 
Russian intervention in the Servian War, is forced to turn 
her attention to the north-east. The attack upon Servia is 
henceforth to be regarded as a“ punitive expedition.” This is 
a clear admission of defeat. No doubt Servia will also regard 
herself henceforth as conducting a “punitive expedition” 
against Austria-Hungary. 


Last Sunday Japan declared war on Germany, since no 
answer had been received to the ultimatum requiring Germany 
to withdraw all her armed vessels from the Far East and to 
surrender unconditionally the territory of Kiao-chau. The 
Imperial Rescript says: “ We command our Army and Navy 
to carry on hostilities with all their strength.” The war area 
is defined by Japan as extending over China eastward of the 
Yellow River. Germans have been ejected from all towns 
within that area. Austria-Hungary gave instructions for her 
cruiser ‘ Kaiserin Elisabeth,’ which was lying in Kiao-chau 
Harbour, to be disarmed and for the crew to go to Tientsin. 


On Tuesday the Belgian Mirister in London issued through 
the Press Bureau a list of terrible acts said to have been 
committed by German troops in Belgium. The outrages are 
vouched for by a Belgian Committee of Inquiry, consisting of 
the highest judicial and academic authorities, such as Chief 
Justice Van Iseghem, Judge Nys, and Professors Cottier and 
Wodon :— 


“German cavalry occupying the village of Linsmeau were 
attacked by some Belgian infantry and two gendarmes. No one 
of the civilian population took part in the fighting. ... All the 
male inhabitants were then compelled to come forward and hand 
over whatever arms they possessed. No recently discharged fire- 
arms were found. The invaders divided these peasants into three 
groups, those in one group were bound, and eleven of them placed 
in a ditch, where they were afterwards found dead, their skulls 
fractured by the butts of German rifles. During the night of 
August 10th German cavalry entered Velm. The inhabitants 
were asleep. ‘The Germans, without provocation, fired on 
M. Deglimme-Gevers’s house. . . . ‘They carried off Mrs. Deglimme, 
half-naked, to a place two miles away. She was then let go, and 
was fired upon as she fled without being hit. Her husband was 
carried away in another direction and fired upon. He is dying.” 


The statement then proceeds to give worse examples :— 


“Farmer Jef Dierickx, of Neerhespen, bears witness to the 
following acts of cruelty committed by German cavalry at 
Orsmael and Neerhespen on August 10th, llth, and 12th:— 
An old man of the latter village had his arm sliced in three 
longitudinal cuts; he was then hanged head downwards and 
burned alive. Young girls have been raped and little children 
Outraged at Orsmael, where several inhabitants suffered mutila- 


tions too horrible to describe. A Belgian soldier belonging to a 
battalion of cyclist carabiniers, who had been wounded and made 
prisoner, was hanged, whilst another, who was tending his 
comrade, was bound to a telegraph pole on the St. Trond Road 
and shot. On Wednesday, August 12th, after an engagement at 
Haelen, Commandant Van Damme, so severely wounded that he 
was lying prone on his back, was finally murdered by German 
infantrymen firing their revolvers into his mouth.” 


These are but a few examples from a very long list. We 
earnestly hope that the Belgian Committee may be mistaken 
as to many of these awful charges. We are bound, indeed, 
to say that we cannot believe accusations like that of burning 
alive except on the most unimpeachable evidence. That the 
Germans were ordered to strike terror we can well understand, 
but we feel absolutely sure that no orders to use torture would 
ever have been given, and we do not believe that the German 
soldier would torture for the love of it. Again, we think there 
is room for doubt in the accusations that the Germans 
fired deliberately on ambulances and hospitals. Such accusa- 
tions are sincerely, but generally wrongly, made in every war. 
Still, we cannot help remembering that Bismarck laid it down 
that the people of an invaded country should be terrorized in 
order to avoid the wasting of troops in guarding conquered 
territory. The civilized world will expect Germany to answer 
scrupulously the charges of the distinguished Belgian Com- 
mittee. 


We have urged, and shall never cease to urge, in these 
columns that men of family, wealth, position, and education 
who want to serve their country should not, unless they have 
special qualifications, wait about in the hope of getting a 
commission, but should at once join the ranks. Happily, 
this is now being done in a very large number of cases, 
and we are sure that the men who do it will never regret it. 
Quite apart from the satisfaction of doing their duty, they will 
pass six or seven months, or whatever the time may be, in 
work of absorbing interest. They will be permitted to see a 
phase of life which they could not have seen under any other 
conditions, and, further, they will have got in touch with the 
bulk of their countrymen in a way possible to few men in our 
highly specialized and graded society. Though many, unfor- 
tunately, hang back, we are glad to know that hundreds of 
young men are realizing this, and are recognizing that no man 
is too good to serve his country in the ranks. We heard only 
the other day of six youthful poets who had enlisted in Lord 
Kitchener’s Second Army. They were most anxious to do 
their country service, but, curiously enough, it did not at first 
occur to them that plain enlistment was the right way. When, 
however, the suggestion was made to them, they at once 
eagerly fell in with it, 


That the gifts of imagination and expression possessed by 
the six poets will prove of value to their country is unques- 
tionable. They should make it their special duty to teach 
their fellow-recruits that a certain amount of suffering from 
what will appear to be injustice is inevitable in a force raised 
rapidly during a great war, but that what they may be 
inclined to regard as at first a loss of personal dignity and 
independence should rather be looked upon as a sacrifice to 
be endured cheerfully forthe sake of the land that bore them. 
Though we say this, we do not in the least suggest that there 
will be many cases of harshness. The ordinary non-com- 
missioned officer and drill sergeant, though he may have a 
sharp tongue, and may, like all overworked people—and he 
will be terribly overworked—prove on occasion a bit of a 
demon, is one of the best-hearted men in the country. Let 
recruits always remember also that a drill instructor is an 
artist, and that to see men doing wrong things enrages him 
just as much as a musician is enraged by a false note or a 
blunder in time. Though he may not know it, the sergeant is 
a professor of eurhythmics. 


The Daily Chronicle of Thursday tells an excellent story of 
Abraham Lincoln 4 propos of the suggestion so often made 
by the Kaiser that his chief and most powerful ally is God, 
and that He has always been on the German side. During 
the darkest hours of the Civil War Lincoln was asked whether 
he was sure that God was on “our side.” Lincoln’s reply was 
perfect: “I do not know; I have not thought about that. 
But I am very anxious to know whether we are on God's side.” 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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SUGGESTION FOR A RECRUITING 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


eee 


Here is a suggestion for a Newspaper Advertisement 
which will meet the questions which, as we have stated 
in our leading columns, men are asking when considering 
whether or not they shall join Lord Kitchener’s Second 
Army—questions which are not answered in the present 
War Office Advertisements. 








cre w 


YOUR KING & COUNTRY NEED YOU 


JOIN THE SECOND ARMY NOW 


Any one who Is over 19 and not over 35 can enlist. 
So can all Ex-Soldiers up to 45. 











Men will naturally ask: 


1. “For how long shall I have to serve ?” 
Answer : Till the end of the War and no longer. 
The men of the Second Army will be first to 
be discharged when Peace comes. 


2. “ What will happen to my Wife and Children ?” 
Answer: Your wife will get Is. Id. a day separation 
allowance for herself and 2d. for each child. 
If that is not enough to keep the home together, 
she can look with perfect confidence to the 
Village or the Town, the County, and the 
Nation to do what is needful. 


3, “ What pay shall I get for myself >” 
Answer : You will get, to begin with, Is. 3d. a day and all 
found and well found. 
4. “ What will happen to me if I am maimed by the loss of 
a limb >” 
Answer : You will receive a pension, as every regular 
soldier does in similar circumstances. 


Atrained soldier is what England wants, and you will 
be well trained before you are sont abroad, 
Apply at the nearest Recruiting Office or any Post 
Office. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 





If you are willing to join, cut out the following 
coupon—there is no need to stamp it—and send it 
to the nearest Post Office addressed to the Post- 
master. He will forward it to the proper quarter, 
and you will soon hear where to go for your medical 
examination. 


See eeeereeees ROT E EE TEETH eee eee Eee EH EE HEHE HEE HEE HEHE Ee OH EEE 


COUPON. 


I undertake to enlist for the term of the war, I am 
over 19 and under 35 years of age. 


CREE EE EERE EEE Eee OEE REE RHEE EEE EEE EE EEE E EEE Ee EEE EE EOE ES 


* Be careful that the 
full postal name and 
address are given, 














TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


——~— 
HOW TO RECRUIT. 


" W® need all the recruits we can get,” said the Prime 

Minister in the House of Commons, and he said 
no more than every thinking man knows to be true, We 
need, not one hundred thousand, but at the very least five 
hundred thousand men, and as many more as will volunteer 
That is the meaning of Mr. Asquith’s statement. Unfor. 
tunately, we have hitherto not gone the right way, but the 
wrong way, to get them. Under a voluntary system if you 
want half a million men you ought to ask for a million. “No 
other way will certainly give you the proper result. When 
you are calling on men to make a great sacrifice, as soon ag 
they think that other people have done the job, or nearly 
done it, and that there is no longer any fear of there being 
a failure in a necessary piece of work, being human, 
they hold back and wait till the need is more apparent, 
When the Government and Lord Kitchener came to the con- 
clusion that they wanted at least five hundred thousand 
men, it was a still worse error to give the impression, as the 
did, that they were only asking for one hundred thousand, 
Can one wonder that, now the hundred thousand have been 
got, there is a very serious falling off in the flow of 
recruits? ‘ You have got the men you asked for. What 
more do you want? The job’s finished,” is the comment 
of the man in the street. 

We are not, however, going to cry over spilt mill, and 
we fully realize that great allowance must be made for the 
War Office, burdened as they have been during the last 
three weeks with the need of mobilizing, equipping, and 
despatching the Expeditionary Force. The essential thing 
now is to devise a better system of recruiting. We 
suggest that it should be on the following lines :-— 

(1) Let the Government issue a carefully thought out 
appeal to the nation for another four hundred thousand 
men, and let that appeal be in the form of a message from 
the King to his people, countersignued by the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Kitchener, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Home Secretary, 
and the Lord Chancellor. The appeal should not merely 
affirm the need for more men, but should shortly and 
simply describe why they are needed. Chief among 
those reasons is the fact that, though the Navy can protect 
our shores from invasion, it cannot end the war. Unless 
we provide a very large military force, the war may 
drag on for years. A speedy end for the war is what 
every responsible man and woman in the realm prays for 
daily, for unless the war is quickly finished untold misery 
must fall upon the majority of our e apeee Every 
man, then, who joins the colours is helping not merely to 
beat the enemy in the field, but to beat back from his own 
hearth and home miseries as great as or greater than the 
miseries of war. Let the appeal bring this out clearly. 

(2) The various public appeals through newspaper 
advertisements and by means of placards and handbills 
must be maintained, but those advertisements must be 
worded in a much clearer and more businesslike way than 
any we have yet had. The people who draw them up must 
remember the kind of questions that men are asking, and 
rightly asking, in regard to the call to arms. Any one 
who, like the present writer, is doing recruiting work 
among the people, knows that when at a recruiting meeting 
questions are invited, they are on the following lines :— 

(a) What are the terms of service ? 

(b) What is the pay ? : 

(c) What provision is made for the wives and families of 
the men who are married when they go on service ? 

(d@) What happens to the men who are maimed for 
life ? 

(e) What security is there that a man will find his old 
job open to him when he comes back from the war ? 

Plain, short answers to these natural and inevitable ques- 
tions must be given by those who appeal for volunteers. We 
give on this pagea specimen advertisement meeting four of 
the questions. We should like to have answered the fifth 
question by saying that the Government would give the 
man a statutory right to demand reinstatement in his old 
work at the end of the war, but, unfortunately, we cannot 
make that statement as the Government have not yet 
decided upon such action. 
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a 
(3) There must be a much wider devolution of the work 


of recruiting than there has been up to the present. The 
War Office are trying to manage the job themselves in a 
centralized fashion. By all means let them keep the final 
training of the recruits in their own hands, but, as we shall 
show below, they had far better devolve the raising of the 
men and the preliminary training and equipment on the 
County Associations. Here we may remark that the best 
recruiting agent the Government could possibly call to 
their aid would be Lord Roberts. He is the man who is 
not only known to every soldier, but to every civilian. 
Appeals from Lord Roberts would not only be heard in 
every corner of the land, but would be attended to, for the 
people know they can trust their veteran General. There 
is a natural sympathy between him and the ordinary 
workaday Briton which inspires full confidence. 

(4) The Government and the War Office must strike 
while the iron is hot. We are fully aware that what the 
War Office would like, and very naturally, is an even flow 
of recruits, but unfortunately that they cannot have. 
The volunteers must be got, not when the War Office would 
like, but when they (the volunteers) like. To talk about 
a great rush of men being embarrassing is like a 
great manufacturer objecting to a sudden rush on his 
goods. We must take recruiting at the tide, like other 
things that lead on to fortune. A man who decides to 
volunteer must be taken at once, or the desire may never 
return to him. Again, the impression must never be 
allowed to prevail outside that men are not wanted, or that 
the authorities are “fed up” with recruits. If such an 
impression once gets about, recruiting will suffer a most 
severe check. The present writer can cite a case in point 
only a few days old. In the county town near him the 
notion got abroad that the barracks were quite full and 
that no more mer could be taken. Recruiting instantly 
declined, and it required a very great effort to re-establish 
the flow of men. Men must be taken when they offer them- 
selves. The gates must, as it were, stand open day and 
night, and no offer of a man between nineteen and thirty 
should ever be even temporarily rejected, provided that he is 
not a man of bad character and that he can pass the doctor. 
The right to enlist must be recognized as the inalienable 
right of every Englishman of military age. 





DEVOLUTION AND EFFICIENCY. 


\ 7 E shall perhaps be told by the authorities at the 
War Office that it is all very well for us to talk 
about rapidly taking in masses of men, but that we have 
forgotten the great physical difliculties of dealing with a 
rush of recruits. Suppose men were to come in at the 
rate of a hundred thousand a week—and that certainly is 
not a bit too quick a rate—how are they to be housed, and 
how are all the arrangements for clothing and feeding 
them to be improvised ? Too great a rush might upset 
the whole machine, and lead to difficulties and disappoint- 
ments which would thorougbly disgust volunteers. We 
can assure the military authorities that we fully recognize 
these inconveniences, but they can and must be got over 
if we are to do—and that is the task before us—what 
Carnot did when in a month or two he raised his half a 
million men and more for the French Republic. The only 
way to do it, as with every piece of organization of this 
kind, is to devolve the work, and to set up a great many 
centres of action. If that is done the task is easy. 
Happily, the Government have the machinery for a scheme 
of devolution at hand in the hundred-odd Territorial 
Associations created by Lord Haldane’s scheme. 

Let us beexplicit. The population of England, Scotland, 
and Wales is roughly a little over forty millions. We 
leave out Ireland for the moment, not that her men are not 
wanted, but because they must be dealt with on a special 
system. If you ask for four hundred thousand men from 
& population of forty millions, it means that every town, 
district, and village must give a number of men equal 
to one per cent. of its total population. Theretore 
the authorities can know the exact figure that they 
ought to expect from each Territorial Association. 
A county with a hundred thousand men must be asked 
to givea thousand men. Asa matter of fact, the War 
Office should ask for a number equal to at least one and a 
quarter per cent. of the population of each county, in 
order to avoid all possibility of falling below their 


standard. But it will be said: What is the use of doing 
this if there are no barracks into which to put the men ? 
Here is our answer. Let the County Associations enlist 
the men and have them medically examined and tested, and 
in cases where there is no barrack accommodation immedi- 
ately available, let them go back to their homes and their 
work. {Weassume that the Government will make it a penal 
offence for any employer to dismiss a man and deprive 
him of his employment merely because he has enlisted, and 
before he has actually been called out.] The men thus 
enlisted, but not called out, should at once begin to 
receive Army pay—that is, ls. 3d.a day. It is only fair 
that the Government should pay them when it is for the 
Government's convenience, and not their own, that they 
are not at once put in training. The fact that the mena 
will also still be getting their wages, very possibly for a 
fortnight or three weeks more, will act as a stimulus to 
recruiting, and not the reverse. The men will feel that 
they have been treated fairly, and a large number will 
greatly value a fortnight or three weeks during which 
they can turn round and settle their affairs. In the case 
of men who are out of employment the Government 
should add to the Is. 3d. a day what it would cost them to 
clothe, house, and feed the recruit, and this, till the 
clothing arrives, should be at least another 12s. a week. 
Naturally enough, however, the men out of work would 
be the first to be drafted into barracks. 

When there is so little time to lose, the preliminary 
training should begin at once amongst the enlisted 
men—in their spare time. In towns there would be 
no difficulty in getting halls or schools for this even- 
ing work; nor, we are convinced, would the county 
authorities have any difficulty in putting their hands 
upon old soldiers—ofticers and ex-non-commissioned officers 
—who would be delighted, either gratis or for small fees, 
to undertake the work of breaking in the raw recruit and 
teaching him his preliminary drill. Again, the Rifle Clubs 
will—we say it with confidence—be happy to lend their 
ranges and appoint men to teach the elements of rifle 
shooting. In this way a recruit enlisted but not called up 
might get through a good deal of groundwork, and when 
taken to barracks have a good understanding of what was 
expected of him. That with a learner is always half the 
battle. In remote villages, no doubt, it would only be 
possible to get together small squads of seven or eight 
men, but in the towns and more populous districts com- 
panies could easily be formed. When they were formed 
they should be told to parade as often as can be arranged 
with units of the National Reserve. The National Reserve 
are burning to do something active, and they most certainly 
ought to be employed in assisting the training of Lord 
Kitchener’s Second Army. 

We would by no means confine the Territorial Associa- 
tions to securing the men. We would also entrust them with 
the work of obtaining uniform and equipment. They should 
be told, in our opinion, to procure the uniforms locally, 
and this interpreted should mean that not only big con- 
tractors in the great provincial towns should be set to work, 
but that the making of the uniforms should be parcelled 
out (with excellent results in the matter of relief) to every 
village tailor in the land. The same may be said of boots 
and bootmakers. The making of the field service tunic, 
trousers, puttees, and boots is perfectly easy, though we 
admit that the hats must be made in the factories. The 
actual stitching of the uniforms should, wherever possible, 
be given out to the wives, mothers, and women relatives of 
the men. Another way would be to tell the waiting 
recruits that, if they would provide their own uniforms, they 
would be bought from them at, say, twenty-five shillings 
per uniform. If Indian troopers can be trusted to procure 
their own uniforms, why not Englishmen? If all the little 
tailoring establishments were thus set to work, the uniform 
problem would soon be got over. Here we shall be told 
that khaki woollen cloth is for the present unobtain- 
able. In that case the county authorities must be given a 
wide discretion to get the nearest “match” they can in 
other forms of cloth. No doubt an absolute similarity 
would not be maintained, but that does not matter. We 
are not going to be beaten by petty material obstacles of 
this kind. When they are met they must be overcome by 
ingenuity and enterprise. There is plenty of cloth of 
various kinds in the country which would make serviceable 





uniforms till the output of the woollen mills engaged in 
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making khaki had caught up with and passed the supply 
of men. 

Again, let the County Associations look out for good 
camping grounds, and make arrangements with local men 
for building iron and wooden huts. Every Association 
has got one or more depots within its area. Wherever 
possible the camping ground should be arranged near the 
depots, for there is sure, in that case, to be a good water- 
supply and a good train service. Where this is not 
possible, the parks of country houses should be used, for 
a big house always means a water-supply. In most cases, 
however, it would not be advisable to build too many huts 
for the men to sleep in. Let them, wherever possible, be 
billeted in the surrounding towns and villages and go 
to their training work as men go to a factory. Such 
“day-boy” training would not in the least interfere with 
discipline, and would have a marked effect upon the 
contentment and good conduct of the men. 

If a process of devolution such as we have sketched is 
carried out, we are confident that the country will be sur- 
prised at the ease with which the men can be raised, 
clothed, and equipped. The essential thing to remember 
is that what seem great obstacles can easily be overcome if 
they are only attacked from more than a hundred different 
points.. Remember, also, that attacking from these 
numerous centres will in itself have a good effect upon the 
nation, and bring home to every one the need of the hour. 
It will create an atmosphere favourable to recruiting, and 
that is what must now be created. That we can get the half- 
million if we go the right way about it we do not doubt for 
a moment. There is no sort of need for making a poor 
mouth about the business, or for concealing the fact that 
it is an honour to serve the country, and that the nation 
is not going down upon its knees in a panic to the 
young men to ask them to save it. Instead, it is going 
sternly to point out to them a duty which they must fulfil. 
That should be our attitude, but it must be an attitude 
adopted in a businesslike way and not spoilt by unbusiness- 
like methods. 

Before we finish we have a word to say on a practical 
point. Let the Government work out the quotas on 
our principle that one and a quarter per cent. of the 

pulation will be required from every county, city, and 
fig town, and then let the figures of recruiting as they 
come in be published from day to day. In this way a 
healthy rivalry will grow up between, say, Liverpool and 
Manchester, Glasgow and Edinburgh, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, or Surrey and Kent, and the various boroughs 
within the Metropolitan area. If people in every village 
and district understand that they must not dream of resting 
till they have got, not merely their quota, but a substantial 
margin over it, we shall soon get to grips with the problem. 
Attack in detail must be our mot d’ordre. 





WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR. 


O decent or self-respecting person will ever indulge in 
a word of recrimination even against those men who 
supported Germany and German aspirations till the 
beginning of the war, who deprecated any attempt to make 
adequate military provision for war in these islands, and 
who denounced as criminal, and even inhuman, the distrust 
of the governing class in Germany when it was publicly set 
forth. Time has proved those who held these views to be 
wrong, and they are now, as arule, the last men in the world 
to entertain them ; but their forced disillusionment, though 
it may prove them to have been wrong in fact, does not of 
course in the least prove them to have been wrong at heart. 
Their error was in thinking too well of human nature. 
They were deceived, no doubt, but deceived by. artful 
pleas which appealed to their generosity and better feelings, 
and no true man will think the worse of them on that 
account. Indeed, they deserve our sympathy, for very 
bitter must be the sense of disillusionment to men who 
honestly believed that the German Government were utterly 
incapable of playing a false part, of interfering with human 
rights, and of seeking to destroy human liberty in the 
way that they are now doing. 

But though these men have our sympathy, and no foolish 
“I told you so” talk should ever pass our lips, such 
reticence is not necessary and is not wise in the case of 
those who still persist in suggesting that their country 
is in the wrong and the Germans in the right. Take, for 





example, the amazing letter from Mr. 

the leader of the fhist group in the Recany a eto 
published in last Saturday's Nation. The letter which 
doubt is perfectly sincere though so astoundingly wr rhicg 
headed, takes the form of a long string of sophi tine) 
questions. They end as follows :— — 

“Ts it not deplorable that when Gr itain i : 
the most Goustating war the world ek —_ ph ne into 
of us know clearly what we are fighting for ?—Yes, _— 

Are the peoples of Europe going to be massacred in hundreds of 
thousands and are inealculablo numbers of non-combatants 

ruln — 
Aiea rend sntenudhe have quavdiol $—Yes. = Sw inion, 

re the victorious going t i i i i 
nuttar totes Bs ~ ~a © gain anything either materially or 

Let us take these questions in their order. If My 
Ponsonby does not know what we are fighting for he is in 
a very singular position, or, rather, he is in the position of 
some of the extreme Radicals during the Napoleonic 
Wars, who, contrary to all evidence, believed that in 
siding with — his military caste, his subservient 
Court of vassal Monarchs, and his military aristocracy 
of brand-new Dukes, Counts, and Barons they were siding 
with democracy and liberty. We are fighting against the 
determination of the ruling military caste in Germany, first, 
to have their tyranny at home still more firmly established 
by a foreign war, and next, tomake Germany the dominant 
Power of the world—dominant as was Louis XTV. in the 
height of his glory and as was Napoleon for the twelve 
years between 1800 and the failure of the Moscow 
campaign. The aims of the German military caste, of 
which the Emperor and the Hohenzollerns are the 
willing instruments, are exactly the aims of Napoleon. 
Their methods of realizing those aims by a “ruthless, 
relentless, and remorseless” war, which shall arouse the 
sense of terror and overwhelm all opposition, are also the 
same. Apparently they have also exactly the same 
power of making a certain small percentage of English- 
men believe that their killings, burnings, and slayings 
are all in the interest of civilization, freedom, and 
democracy. Mr. Ponsonby is no doubt a sincere hater of 
war, yet even now his sympathies are with the War Lord, 
or else it is impossible to believe that he would declare 
that he does not know what weare fighting for. Again, he 
would tell us, and of course truly, that his sympathies 
are with the small nationalities. Yet, though Belgium 
and Servia are drenched in blood, and Holland and 
Denmark are coerced by terror of the German arms, he 
cannot tell what we are fighting about. Further, we are 
sure that he prefers civil rights, justice, and freedom to 
tyranny and militarism, and yet again, and with the 
Zabern incident staring him in the face, he cannot tell 
what we are fighting about. If he will only be a little 
more honest with his own heart, and a little less susceptible 
to verbal refinements and dialectical sophistries, he will 
soon know clearly what we are fighting for. 

Take his second question. Does he really believe that 
this is a quarrel of “a few ministers, diplomats, and 
monarchs”? Is that how he reads the White Paper and 
our Government’s pathetic struggle to maintain the peace ? 
No doubt certain “ministers, diplomats, and monarchs” 
quarrelled with, or, rather, fastened a quarrel upon, 
France, Russia, Servia, Belgium, and Britain; but they 
did it, not because our Ministers or our diplomats or 
the Monarch of Russia were quarrelsome, but because they 
thought that the hour had struck—that they had reached 
the moment of least resistance in their antagonists and 
greatest strength in themselves, and that therefore they 
ought to strike. Bismarck tells us in his Memoirs 
that he made three wars, but that in every case he 
took care to ascertain that his country’s preparations were 
absolutely complete and that, as far as he could learn, 
he was bound to succeed. He added, if we are not 
mistaken, that he would have deserved to be hanged 
if he had not done so. The “ peoples of Europe are going 
to be massacred in hundreds of thousands and incalculable 
numbers of non-combatants are going to be reduced to 
misery and ruin,” not because “a few ministers, diplomats, 
and monarchs have quarrelled,” but because the military 
caste in Germany and in Austria came, as we have said, to 
the conclusion that the hour had struck, and that they 
could make war with advantage to themselves and dis- 
advantage to the rest of Europe. That is the answer to 
Mr. Ponsonby’s question, and if he did not let his mind 
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be bemused by mere words he could not have failed to 
recognize the fact. ; 

We come to his third question: “Are the victorious 
going to gain anything either materially or morally by 
this war?” That depends upon who is victorious. The 
Germans no doubt think—though here we believe they aro 
mistaken—that if they are victorious they are going to 
obtain great material prosperity by seizing the colonies of 
their opponents and by the infliction of huge indemnities. 
if eight millions is the indemnity for one comparatively 
small city like Brussels, what would be the indemnity for 
Belgium, and what the indemnity for France or for 
Britain? To say what they would gain morally is 
somewhat difficult. If Mr. Ponsonby were to ask some 
German Professor of Philosophy or History at a 
State University, such Professor, if he cared to tell the 
truth, would say that they were going to impose 
German culture—the true culture—on the rest of the 
world, to take the sceptre of the seas too long held by an 
effete nation like the British, and, further, to put an end 
tothe arrogance of a decadent France. From their point 
of view no doubt the Germans would esteem that a great 
moral gain. Germany would have her place in the sun, 
and have gained intellectually and morally as well as 
economically. If we, and not the Germans and the 
Austrians, are the victors, how is Mr. Ponsonby’s question 
to be answered ? That we shall gain nothing material we 
fully agree. Our material loss must be enormous which- 
ever way the balance inclines. But what are we to say as 
tothe moral loss or gain? The answer is plain to any 
man who will put the question to himself honestly, and 
not with a mind drugged by an inverted sense of 
patriotism. The whole world will gain by our victory, 
tor it will be a victory for individual freedom, the govern- 
ment of the people by the people for the people, for 
national independence as against servile and dependent 
States, and defeat fora monopolizing and despotic military 
caste. If we lose, human liberty and national independence 
will go down for a generation at least in blood and 
thunder, perhaps go down never to revive again. 

We know very well what will be Mr. Ponsonby’s answer 
to what we have written. He will say that we are talking 
Jingo claptrap, and will try to uphold his suggested defence 
of Germany by throwing Russia in our teeth and asking 
whether she is the model we should like to imitate.* Our 
auswer is not difficult. If Russia shows the same desire 
to dominate that Germany has shown and develops an 
arrogant military caste, we must restrain Russia also. But 
surely he must see that the chances of Russia doing this 
are not increased but greatly reduced by alliance with 
the democracies of France and Britain. States, like men, 
are known by the company thzy keep. Germany keeps 
company with Austria, an Empire more feeble, but none 
the less arrogant and dominating, than her own. Russia 
is linked to two democratic self-governing nations. Her 
alliance with France and Britain will make it very difficult 
for her, if she ever desires, of which we do not admit the 
possibility, to break her word to Poland, to the Finns, 
and to the Jews. The notion that Russia is as great a 
menace to liberty as Germany is a mere piece of special 
pleading put into the minds of Englishmen by German 
writers and speakers. There may be great faults in the 
Russian Government, but at any rate it is not organized 
with that dreadful mechanical harshness and efficiency which 
have made every independent State in Europe dread a 
German victory, as every independent State in Europe 
dreaded the victory of Napoleon. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR. 


ib is most gratifying to Englishmen who value American 
sympathy to know that public opinion in the United 
States is wholly with them in the war. We may be told 
that we overestimate the advantage of the approval of the 
United States, and may seem to be in danger of reckoning 
it as an asset that may be measured in material terms— 
which, of course, would be entirely and absolutely wrong, 
since the United States is, and ought to be, in the strictest 
ossible sense of the word, a neutral—and yet we cannot 
elp saying that we should prosecute this war with heavy 
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* Since we wrote these words we find that this argument has actually been 
used by Mr, Keir Hardie in this week's Labour Leader, 








hearts if we had any reason to think that the United 
States (a country which cultivates idealism in difficult 
places) withheld from us her moral sanction.. The 
Spectator has always had close associations with Americans, 
and it is with no ordinary satisfaction that we notice that 
virtually the whole American Press, after digesting the 
diplomatic negotiations which preceded the war, has come 
to the conclusion that Germany was given one opportunity 
after another of preserving the peace, and that she declined 
them all. Americans, as becomes a nation of idealists, 
are consequently heart and soul with the allied nations 
which find themselves involved in war against their 
will because they hold that there is an even greater 
evil than war, and that is that civilized men should 
be craven enough to consent to the crushing of 
small nations, and to the tearing up of pledges of 
honour as though they were—to employ the shameful 
phrase used to our Ambassador by the German Imperial 
Chancellor—nothing but scraps of paper. President 
Wilson has proved to the world how he for his part 
regards the sanctity of a nation’s word by his fine and 
unforgettable deed in repealing the discriminating tolls of 
the Panama Canal Act. “A promise is a promise,” he 
said in effect. ‘No commercial injury matters beside the 
injury that would be done to civilization if it were felt 
= a Christian country signed pledges only to break 
them.” 


We may take as an instance of the severe judgments 
which have been formed by Americans of German policy a 
remarkable article in the New York Evening Post. This 
paper, which may be compared with the Manchester 
Guardian or the Nation in England, has always been 
strongly sympathetic towards Germany, and regarded the 
long tension between Britain and Germany as capable of 
being ended if mischief-making could be stopped. Of 
course, the Evening Post was mistaken in that view; there 
was much more than mere mischief-making—there was the 
policy of Bismarck—at the root of the antagonism. But 
now that the British Foreign Office has published the text 
of all the diplomatic negotiations, the Evening Post is in no 
doubt whatever that the blame for this criminal war rests 
upon Germany. The article tells us that the expression 
of this conviction is regarded by Germans in the United 
States as a kind of treason. One German paper in 
America has even advised its readers to burn every copy 
of the Evening Post they come across. In vain the 
indignant Germans command the Evening Post to recog- 
nize that Germany stands for Teuton civilization against 
Slav barbarism. The Evening Post knows the signs of 
barbarism as well as its critics :— 


“Never have we upheld the Germany of the mailed fist, or the 
autocracy of militarism; against its claims, its excesses, its 
encroachments upon civil rights, its assertion that it constitutes a 
sacrosanct caste superior to any other, we have protested in season 
and out of season. We have long seen in this swashbuckling, 
overbearing attitude of the militarists, and particularly in the 
activities of such a body as the German Navy League—we are 
cursed with one of our own—a grave menace to the peace 
of Europe; and it has now brought the very worst to pass 
that the human imagination can conceive. . .. It is 
another Germany which we have been proud to recognize 
and acclaim—the Germany of high aspirations and noble ideals, 
the Germany of intellectual freedom, the Germany to whose 
spiritual leadership every nation the world over is deeply in 
debt. Its flag has meant to us the flag of ecientific knowledge 
planted furthest north in more fields of mental and govern- 
mental activity than is perhaps any other. It is the country 
of Fichte, Kant, and Hegel, of Schiller and Goethe, of Korner 
and his fellow-champions of German liberty in the wars for 
freedom just a century ago; of Carl Schurz and Siegel and 
Kinkel and their revolutionary comrades of 1848; of Schubert, 
Schumann, and Wagner; of Lessing, of Mommsen, of Helmholts 
and Siemens... . Against this Germany the war into which it 
has been so recklessly plunged is nothing short of a crime. 
Whether victory or national disaster come out of it all, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth of the nation is checked for no one 
knows how long. . . . For ourselves we can only say that 
to us the one consolation in it all is that, if humanity 
is not to retrograde unspeakably, absolutism must pay for 
this denial of Christianity. In place of the kingdoms there 
must arise the republics of Europe; out of the ashes 
must come a new Germany, in which pure democracy shall 
rule, in which no one man and no group of professional man- 
killers shall have the power to plunge the whole world into 
mourning. If this be treason to Germany, our readers must make 
the most of it.” 


One feels that when the Evening Post writes such burning 





words of scorn and condemnation there can hardly be 
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an English tongue left in the United States to speak 
for Germany. 

Although we are very grateful for the strong moral 
support of Americans, we must not, whatever our 
extremities may be in the struggle before us, look for 
anything more than good wishes from the United States. 
Her proper course, her natural course, the course which is 
prescribed by international duty as well as by self-interest, 
is to remain, as we have said, in the strictest possible sense 
of the word, a neutral. So far as we can foresee events, 
there is no need why human wisdom should not enable the 
American rulers to steer clear of all the delicate questions 
which might tend to attach them in active benevolence 
decidedly to one side or the other in the present war. 
To begin with, there is the intervention of Japan. We 
understand and appreciate the almost universal desire of 
Americans that the United States should remain a “ white 
man’s country.” We know the force of the feeling which 
has from time to time directed itself against the industrial 
invasions of the Japanese on the Pacific coast. It follows 
that we cannot ignore the very natura) anxiety of the 
United States lest the Japanese should use the successes 
they will probably win in the Far East to secure 
a larger control over the future of China and the 
Pacific Ocean, and a wider capacity for asserting their 
rights of entry in lands hitherto forbidden to them. 
After all, this is a fear which weighs upon our fellow 
British subjects in Australasia almost as heavily as it 
weighs upon Americans. All we can say is that we are 
certain that the declaration of war by Japan was prompted 
by a narrower ambition than some Americans suppose. 
Japan has never forgotten the humiliation forced upon her 
after the Chino-Japanese War, when Germany persuaded 
France and Russia to step in and deprive Japan of 
part of her harvest of war. Japan was compelled to 
leave the peninsula of Liao-tung, and Russia established 
herself at Port Arthur, while Germany, seizing as a 
pretext the murder of two German missionaries, forcibly 
acquired a long lease of Kiao-chau. Was it likely that 
Japan should forget this? She has nursed the grievance 
ever since, and as though to prove what was in her 
mind when she declared war she incorporated in her 
ultimatum to Germany—with a dexterous touch that 
amounts to a kind of diplomatic wit—the very words 
which Germany used when she exacted the departure of 
Japan from the Liao-tung Peninsula. For our own part, 
we should deplore it if Japan exerted her energies in any 
direction but those plainly indicated by her declarations. 
She has announced her intention of restoring Kiao-chau 
toChina. In other words, she intendsthat, though she herself 
cannot have Kiao-chau, Germany at least shall be made to 
giveit up. As the United States has always been opposed to 
the partition of China, we cannot help thinking that this 
undertaking to postpone to the Greek Kalends all thought 
of the partition of China—for that is what the undertaking 
means—ought to be agreeable to Americans. Englishmen 
in general, and, we imagine, any British Government that 
might be in office, would exhaust every means within 
their power to ensure that Japan should really restore 
Kiao-chau to China if (which we do not regard as at ail 
likely) Japan suddenly believed herself to have some good 
reason for changing her mind or weakening her present 
intention by the introduction of reservations. 
* There is another matter which might attach the interests 

of the United States decidedly to one side or the other in 
the war, and thus tempt her to depart from a position of 
strict neutrality. We mean the opportunities presented 
for the enlargement of American commerce by the necessary 
destruction of German ocean-borve trade. Our own 
economic convictions lead us to repudiate the opinion that 
what is gained by American trade is necessarily lost 
to us. The more commerce grows the more wealth 
grows, and the greater is the purchasing wer of 
our customers. We hope that the upheaval of the 
world’s commerce will bring new markets to the United 
States. At the same time, war does offer peculiar 
opportunities of taking over trades abandoned by others 
through force of circumstances, and such trades may not be 
easily iregained after the war by their former creators or 
masters. During the American Civil War much American 
trade passed into British hands, and it is a perfectly sound 
and right policy for the United States now to cast about 
for opportunities of taking over trades left derelict by the 








war. But we are not surprised that President Wilson's 
plan of buying many of the ships, and in particular 
German ships, whieh are now laid up in American ports 
is not causing much enthusiasm. The Times gays that 
the more American men of business examine the ‘scheme 
the less they like it. ‘The objections are twofold—inter. 
national and economic. As regurds the economic side of 
the enterprise, it is entirely for Americans to judge. What 
Mr. Wilson has in mind seems to be an adventure in 
State ownership. Ocean shipping has hardly ever been 
made to pay in the United States, largely because the 
wages are so much higher than those paid by competing 
foreign companies. Where private enterprise has failed 
State ownership, with its notoriously more expensive 
methods, hardly seems likely to sueceed. However, it may 
be that the exceptional conjunction of ships and vacant 
trades might justify Mr. Wilson. It is, as we have said, for 
Americans to decide. But if the plan were actually 
carried out, with what ports would these ocean-going 
ships under the American flag trade? There is evidently 
in the United States a strong tendency to distinguish 
between European trade and trade with the Latin States 
of South America. European trade is probably considered 
—we think with extremely good reason—to open up 
perilous paths. The United States would, of course, take 
the seas as a neutral, and all the neutral ports of Europe 
would be open to her. But there are certain neutral ports, 
as, for example, Rotterdam, through which Germany is 
being supplied with food, and it is conceivable that dis- 
agreeable questions might too easily arise. Of course the 
United States would have every right to trade with the 
Dutch, yet if her ships carried food intended for the con- 
sumption of the German Army, even though its method of 
delivery were indirect, she would not be playing the part of 
a neutral. She would be carrying contraband. All food is 
conditional contraband of war. That is to say—to take a 
specific case—if we have good cause for supposing that a 
cargo of food consigned to Rotterdam is intended for Ger- 
man troops, we have the right to stop it. In practice it is an 
extraordinarily difficult task to decide whether food entering 
a neutral port which is near to a belligerent country is con- 
traband or not. Surely in these circumstances the path of 
wisdom for the United States would be simply to avoid such 
difficulties as would have the effect of throwing her suddenly 
and violently out of that position of strict neutrality which 
accords in nearly all respects with her interests and her senti- 
ments. This is not, we should say, a favourable moment for 
engaging in a novel undertaking that would commit her 
to notorious hazards. We trust that leading men of 
business in the United States may come to the conclusion 
that, even if Mr. Wilson’s proposal is sound and desirable 
at all other points, it certainly is not desirable that it 
should bear on its back the danger, not to say the com- 
mercial disadvantage, of contraband disputes. It may be 
that Congress, if it approves of Mr. Wilson’s scheme at 
all, will do so only in respect of Latin-American trade, 
and if that should be the outcome, we shall watch the 
experiment, not only with deep interest, but with the 
enuine hope that Mr. Wilson may be justified of his 
ring, if somewhat Socialistic, move. 

Yet one more reflection. While we recognize the 
undesirability of the United States doing anything to 
aid Britain at any period of the war, or even refraining 
from commercial enterprises on the mere ground that she 
might in some way do an injury to the British cause, we 
think that Americans might do well to look at the matter 
from the reverse side and ask themselves what the effect of 
a German victory would be on the United States. A 
German victory would mean a great attempt at world-wide 
domination. Germany would throw out her tentacles into 
every part of the globe. The Republics of South America 
would be an obvious vantage-ground for making her 
influence felt. The United States might point to the 
Monroe Doctrine. But what would be the use of that? 
Germany has shown that she cares for nothing but sheer 
brute strength. If Americans held to their view that the 
Monroe Doctrine was an essential instrument of their 
policy, they would have to create an enormous army—an 
army at least large enough in conjunction with sea-power to 
beanadequate means of arguing and treating with Germany. 
This would be opposed to all American conceptions of the 
proper task in the world for the United States, and wo 
should be sorry indeed to see such a revolutionary 
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a 
necessity thrust upon her. A victory by Britain, France, 
and Russia, on the other hand, would mean no such danger 
to the United States. That would be a victory for three 
watchful and independent nationalities, and not for a 
monopolist and militarist Empire, drunk with the dream of 
yniversal dominion. We fancy that Americans scarcely 
need any assurances on that point. To sum up, the 
United States, in our opinion, would be well advised to 
seo that she is as neutral, so to speak, towards Germany 
as towards Britain. Any act that might indirectly—and 
with no actual intention of doing so—aid Germany, might 

rovide for the United States herself in the future a feast 
of troubles of which Americans in their distant hemi- 
sphere have as yet little conception. 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE WAR. 


HE action taken by the bulk of Trade Unionists since 
war was declared has been a surprise to various 
pessimists, whe had, without the slightest warranty, 
assumed that English working men were devoid of the 
ordinary instincts of Englishmen. The war has proved, 
what any man with any real knowledge of his country 
ought to have known beforehand, that class differences 
are only skin deep. The unity that arises from common 
nationality supersedes the relatively trivial differences that 
arise from economic and social causes. The blunder of 
exaggerating class differences comes equally from persons 
who profess to represent the middle and upper classes and 
from those who profess to represent the working classes. 
On the one hand, there is the more or less insolent 
attitude of some middle-class and upper-class spokesmen, 
who write and speak as if the working classes are of 
different flesh and blood from themselves. On the other 
hand, there is the Socialist demand for an organized class 
war. Both points of view are equally unjustifiable, and 
both have been proved to be wrong within a very few days 
of the declaration of war. 

The most dramatic proof came from South Wales. In 
this stormy industrial district the Socialists had gained 
what appeared to be complete control over the mass of the 
miners and other wage-earners. Just before the war was 
declared the Admiralty asked the miners to work on the 
Tuesday and Wednesday following Bank Holiday in 
order to raise coal for the Navy. These two days had 
SS been reserved by the Conciliation Board as 

olidays, and when the Admiralty request arrived the 
Socialist Executive of the Miners’ Federation refused to 
endorse it, and passed a resolution declaring that they did 
not consider it necessary for defensive purposes that the 
miners should work on those two days, and that they 
declined “to encourage or m any way countenance the 
policy of active intervention by this country in the present 
European conflict.” The Socialist Executive went on to 
eae that an international Conference of miners should 

summoned to consider what action the miners of the 
world should take in the present crisis. This demonstration 
of Socialistic internationalism produced an instant and 
indignant revolt among the South Wales miners. Within 
a few days the Executive were repudiated, and ever since 
the men have been working with enthusiasm and loyalty 
to carry out the requests of the Admiralty. One of the 
first requests made was that the Eight Hours Act should 
be set aside in Admiralty pits, and that the men should 
work nine hours a day. This was at once agreed to, and 
in addition the men have been working on several Sundays 
as well as on weekdays. At the same time, disputes in 
other mines, which had been dragging on for years, have 
been promptly settled; while Mr. Keir Hardie, in whose 
internationalism the Germans apparently place great trust, 
was refused a hearing in his own constituency. 

The enthusiastic loyalty of the South Wales miners is 
only typical of the whole body of the wage-earning classes. 
Even in those districts where it is feared that the war may 
bring temporary distress there is no hesitation about the 
duty of the country. In the words of one of the Labour 
representatives, who, like most of the Labour Party in 
the House of Commons, is an Englishman before he is a 
Socialist, “a man’s soul is bigger than his carcase.” In 
this connexion it is worth while to remind our readers that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who attempted to take the inter- 
national Socialist view in face of a grave national crisis, 
has been thrown over by the bulk of the Labour Party in 





the House of Commons. Most of the members of that 
party have been actively engaged since the war began in 
settling labour disputes that were in progress up and 
down the country. One significant illustration may be 
mentioned. In a certain Northern town the men were 
asked to work overtime to supply a particular material 
which was required by the War Office. They wired to 
their representative in Parliament to tell him that no 
arrangement had been made for payment at an extra rate 
for overtime work, and wanted to know what they were to 
do. He wired back: “Get on with your work and talk 
about the rate of payment afterwards.” That is the spirit 
which prevails everywhere. This universal suspension of 
labour disputes throughout the country was formally 
endorsed at a meeting of the Trade Unions at Unity 
House on Monday, and at the same meeting it was further 
resolved to take steps to prevent new disputes from arising. 
One point strongly urged was that employers should make 
an effort to distribute employment by reducing hours so as 
to avoid discharging men. In this matter the wage-earn- 
ing classes have shown splendid loyalty to one another. 
In numberless cases men have of their own accord come 
forward and offered to have their wages cut down so that 
their comrades need not be discharged. The advantage 
of thus distributing the loss due to slack times is so 
obvious that no stress need be laid upon it. It is, indeed, 
the scientific way of dealing with fluctuations in industry. 
In brisk times the industrial army is working at full 
pressure ; in slack times the pressure on each individual is 
reduced, but all remain in the ranks. This simple yet 
effective plan can be profitably contrasted with the pro- 
posals now being put forward by middle-class Socialists 
for organizing gigantic systems of public relief. It 
is actually proposed by Mr. Sidney Webb that part 
of the credit for £100,000,000 voted by the Honse of 
Commons for carrying on the war should be diverted in 
order to finance some elaborate Socialistic schemes for 
creating artificial employment. The danger that sugges- 
tions of this sort may be seriously entertained is, happily, 
not very great, but it is a danger that has to be borne in 
mind. At every national crisis the cranks rush forward to 
boom their particular schemes, and in the general excite- 
ment there is a danger that some of them may obtain a 
hearing which would be denied to them in times of 
peace. 

In face of the splendid spirit of loyalty anc self-sacrifice 
shown by the wage-earners throughout the kingdom, the 
suggestion put forward in certain quarters that a body of 
lecturers should be organized to go forth and teach the 
working classes their duty is a piece of unwarranted 
insolence. In view of the letters which have been written 
to the Press by certain University Professors, it would 
be more appropriate if the working men of South Wales 
and Lancashire were to select one or two representative 
speakers to give lectures in Cambridge on the duty of 
professorial persons when their country is engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with an aggressive enemy. The 
working men of England understand their duty in a 
national crisis without the instruction of any University 
lecturers. Even those Socialists who, as long as war was 
a remote contingency, talked glibly about their being 
quite as willing to work for a German as for a British 
capitalist have forgotten all this nonsense. Probably 
the very men who talked thus are now the keenest to 
uphold their own country and their own country’s ideals 
against German domination and German ideals. 

The idea that it can be a matter of indifference to 
any employee whether he has to take his orders from a 
man of his own race or from a foreigner can only arise in 
the minds of people who have had no experience of being 
subject to foreign rule. If this idea still lingers among 
the men whose natural instincts have been perverted by 
theoretical internationalism, let them go to Alsace and 
Lorraine and ask the people of those two conquered pro- 
vinces whether they enjoy being subjected to German rule. 
Let them go to Schleswig-Holstein and ask the working 
men there how they enjoy Prussian domination, which 
will not even permit them to use their own mother-tongue. 
If the Germans were to conquer England, they would not 
use their conquest for the benefit of British Socialists ; 
they would use it for the benefit of Germany and of 
German ideals. Englishmen would be compelled to serve 
in German armies, to be bullied by German drill sergeants, 
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and to be placed im the forefront of any further battles 
that Germany might decide to fight. At the present 
moment Danish lads who hate Germany with all the 
intensity of a fervent Danish patriotism are being killed 
in the war that Germany is waging for further aggressive 
purposes. Poles, who are only anxious to escape from the 
German yoke, are equally being killed in Germany’s battles ; 
and the young men of Alsace and Lorraine have been sent 
away to East Prussia there to fight against the Russians 
because even the terrors of German discipline would not 
suffice to make them fight against France. It is because 
Englishmen of all ‘classes instinctively recognize that the 
German ideal is utterly opposed to all the ideals that 
Englishmen for centuries have held dear that there is no 
hesitation in any part of the country to fight out this war 
to a finish, 





A SHERIFF'S WEEK. 


A SHERIFF may be compared to the Cheshire Cat in 

Alice in Wonderland, which faded away till nothing 
but its smile remained. The ancient office has gradually 
faded away till nothing but the ceremonial smile remains, 
a smile only now useful for the entertainment of Judges at 
the Assizes or for a public meeting. In war time, however, 
even Sheriffs may find work to do. As High Sheriff for 
the county of , 1 felt that the most appropriate work 
for one whose historic duty it is to call upon his county to 
attend him to repel the King’s enemies was to do every- 
thing he could to help in organizing the national defence, 
and, above all things, to act as a recruiting agent for Lord 
Kitchener’s Second Army. It may, perhaps, interest the 
readers of the Spectator if I put on record a week's work 
and some of the incidents encountered :— 


Sunpay: Woke myself at five o’clock, called my son, 
had breakfast in the kitchen, got on our bicycles, having 
first tied on mine a rook rifle and filled my pockets with its 
little cartridges, and made our way to an important rail- 
way bridge which was being guarded day and night by the 
men of the village. Relieved the last night’s guard at six 
o’clock. An exquisite summer morning. Disposed my 
assistants, for I had three bridges in my ward. In order 
to give the men who had been at work guarding all the 
week a good Sunday’s rest, I had obtained the assistance 
of two ladies—one the wife of a Commissioner in Nigeria, 
who knew how to use firearms and had already had experi- 
ence in holding up a native with a six-shooter; the other 
a lady of no small amount of determination, quite 
capable of watching a bridge and giving the alarm in 
ease of necessity. Neither lady in the least “jumpy.” 
No doubt some people find guarding work very 
dreary. I found it exceedingly agreeable, and my six 
hours passed pleasantly and very quickly. Patrolling 
the line from the central bridge to the two “ cattle bridges” 
made one realize more than ever how remote the railway 
line is from the life of the country. The road, with its 
perambulators and children and fringe of homes and 
houses, is a human institution. The railway is a piece of 
mechanical organization. 

After being relieved at twelve o’clock, returned home for 
some lunch. in the afternoon rode to a Guides’ Rally. 
The mare bad been already taken by the military and 
branded with the broad arrow of Woden on her hoof and 
was ouly waiting a telegram (received two days later) to be 
sent to the office of the horse-recruiters. 

Monpay: Rode to Depot of local regiment and arranged 
for officer and recruiting sergeant to go with me to a 
village meeting in the National School at H . Meet- 
ing thronged with people, who applauded patriotic speeches, 
but seemed in no mood to go further. The only recruit 
secured was an ex-soldier, who at once came forward, and so 
proved once more that the Army is the true school of 
patriotism. He had fought in South Africa, and might very 
well have said that he had done his bit and that the young 
men might now do theirs. This, however, did not seem to 
occur to him. He simply fell in because he was told he 
was wanted. Later heard that the comment in the village 
was that it was all very well for the High Sheriff to come 
down and make alarmist speeches, but that they knew 
better. He had forgotten that they were quite as well 
instructed now as he was, and could read the papers as 
well as be could. They knew from what they read that 
the Germans had been beaten by the Belgians, and that 











Sai. 
nobody could get past our Fleet, and that therefore the 
was no need for all this fuss. It was not quite honest of 
him to say there was danger. : 

Tuespay: In the morning wrote letters on recruiti 
subject. In the evening visited a big country town an 
addressed a meeting of over a thousand people. Un. 
fortunately found the great majority unlikely to recruit 
Urged that all men over military age should do their 
best to bring in the younger men, and that every man who 
is over military age and every woman should constitute 
themselves recruiting agents. That was their way of 
helping. 

Wepyespay: In London on business. In the afternoon 
attended meeting concerned with the organization of 
recruiting. 

TuurRspay: Ditto, ditto. 

Fripay: Returned to the country. In the evening 
drilled with the local Rifle Club. More proof received of 
the sense of patriotism developed by military service. The 
inspirer of the movement for drilling the Rifle Club isa 
retired Colonel. His son, who had seen active service ip 
South Africa in a Colonial corps, was drilling in the ranks 
to encourage the others. Addressed a few words to the 
men, and impressed upon them that they must not allow 
any men of military age to join the Rifle Club Guard, 
but must point out that the duty of the young men was to 
join Lord Kitchener’s Second Army. The need for the 
Rifle Clubs acting as recruiting agents was evidently 
thoroughly understood. 

Sarurpay: In the morning rode to Depot to discuss 
local recruiting arrangements. In the evening went to 
county town and took part in a recruiting procession 
organized by the Mayor. At the head of the procession were 
Boy Scouts with torches, and following them a local band. 
Then came a body of about a hundred new recruits from 
the barracks, men who had just got their uniforms and 
rifles and had been drilling for a week, Difficult to 
believe they had only been a week in harness. Behind this 
stimulating body of men came the Sheriff and the Mayor (in 
his robes), walking side by side, with the town mace and 
the town crier in front. Behind, and closing up 
the procession, were a hundred men of the National 
Reserve. In this order we walked through all the 
working-class parts of the borough, which took about an 
hour anda half. About every ten minutes we halted at 
some convenient point and the town crier read the pro- 
clamation asking all men to enlist in the new Army for 
the term of the war. We ended up in front of the local 
recruiting station, which is in a sort of square, and then I 
addressed a crowd of about three thousand people for some 
ten or twelve minutes. I urged them very strongly to 
recruit at once, for the office had been kept open. We 
only got eight men that night, but on the Monday and 
Tuesday following there was quite a rush, and already the 
numbers due to the march are estimated at the recruiting 
office at over a hundred and fifty. 


This I am afraid is rather a dry as well as a very 
egotistical record. It may, however, prove of use to 
Sheriffs of other counties who are burning for a job, and, 
indeed, to all men who are too old to join the ranks, but 
who keenly realize that the essential thing is to get half 
a million men without a moment's unnecessary 
delay. No man is too good to serve his country 
and no man is too old to be a recruiting sorgeant. 
If every man over thirty years of age could be made to 
feel that he must not rest until he personally bad brought 
at least one recruit to Lord Kitchener’s Second Army, we 
should soon get what we require. Remember that what 
Lord Kitchener asks for is relatively a very small thing 
—roughly, not much more than one per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Other nations are giving a vastly greater proportion 
of their manhood. Think of what little Belgium and 
still smaller Servia have done. Z. 








STRATEGY AND HISTORY. 
Ww*s is an art, and the principles of it are eternal. 
Changing conditions impose a different aspect on 
war as the years pass, but these changes are only super- 
ficial; the underlying purposes of both strategy and tacties 
remain the same. The principles of Alexander, Julius 


Caesar, Marlborough, Napoleon, and Wellington are the 
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principles of the German, French, Russian, and British 
Armies to-day. Military students never cease to wonder at 
the simplicity of Napoleon’s strokes. But this simplicity, it 
should be remembered, did not appear till the stratagem which 
spelled success had been disentangled from the conflicting 
considerations which presented themselves in the first instance 
to Napoleon’s mind. He had to choose his plan out of a 
welter of facts, hypotheses, and rumours. When he had 
fixed his mind on what seemed to him to be the grand object, 
his course of action was comparatively simple because, with 
true greatness, he never allowed subsidiary schemes to divert 
him. Not, of course, that he ever had any plan of campaign 
that was not adaptable to tbe immediate movements of his 
enemy. The term “ plan of campaign,” in so far as it suggests 
a preconceived immutable intention, is misleading. Napoleon, 
like every great strategist, was always ready, within the 
ample compass of his general purpose, to respond most 
sensitively to the acts of his opponents, and he nearly always 
profited thereby. His power of selection and concentration 
was perhaps the greatest the world has ever seen. If we 
had been placed in the same circumstances, we should not 
have found the problem at all simple. Very likely, in an 
attempt to simplify the issue, we should have confused 
some side-issue with the true object. Here we may mention 
the impression generally made on readers of military 
history that the winner in a successful campaign did almost 
everything right and the loser almost everything wrong. An 
analysis of a campaign can hardly avoid in form conveying 
such an idea, but, as the late Captain Donaldson remarked in 
his book on Military History Applied to Warfare, the loser 
supposed himself to be doing what was right according to his 
information about the enemy’s movements and his deductions 
as to theenemy’s intentions. He was not such a fool as he 
may appear to have been to us who have the comfortable 
advantage of knowing after the event all that he then vainly 
sought to know. The history of any campaign has the 
unfortunate effect of making the right strategy appear so 
obvious that one wonders how any leader of repute could 
have hesitated a moment as to his plan of campaign. This 
appearance is, of course, delusive. 

It is a paradox indeed that, while all strategy can be 
reduced to very simple forms of expression, is derived from 
experience and from nothing else, and is always aimed at one 
and the same end, it requires a genius to put it into effect 
with constant skill. Even then the genius will make many 
mistakes. “A general who has not made mistakes,” said old 
Turenne, “ has not for very long made war.” A military genius, 
whatever else he may be, is emphatically not a man who has 
flashes of inspiration which come to him, as it were, out of 
the void, or who arrives at a triumphant plan by hard medita- 

estion upon the facts considered as isolated phenomena. All 
great Icaders have been most diligent students of military 
history. They based their schemes on the achievements and 
failures of their predecessors. Napoleon said: “Read and 
re-read without ceasing the campaigns of the great leaders. 
That is the only way to master the secrets of the art of war.” 
The place for human genius is not in abstract inventiveness, 
but in military ratiocination, in foresight, in quickness of 
perception, in prompt application of principles, in unhesitating 
changes of scheme which are approved by what seems to be 
intuition, but is really the fruit of learning and experience. 
The proof of the need for the highest qualities of intellect in 
military leadership is the extraordinary fact that history can 
show no examples of good results having come from “ Councils 
of War.” Great results have always flowed from a single 
brain. It is odd indeed that the phrase “Council of War” 
should have passed into common currency without any tinge 
of disrepute. The mind of the supreme strategist should be 
so thoroughly isolated from the distractions of purely local 
necessities that it is well for him to be removed from the 
close spectacle of hostilities, and to be able to regard war as 
a game of chess and not as a contest in human flesh and 
blood. In this particular respect the vast front of modern 
battles is an advantage, since the generalissimo must be a 
good way behind the line in order to gather up all the threads 
of the labyrinthine struggle. 

The paramount object of strategy is to fling the maximum 
strength at the decisive point. That is to say, it is the 


actual field, for enveloping or piercing or whatever the scheme 
may be, is the business of the tactician. Tactics, it has been 
said, is the handmaid of strategy. In an excellent little book 
(The Foundations of Strategy, G. Allen and Unwin, 5s. net), 
which we have already noticed briefly, Captain H. M. Johnstone, 
R.E., has used the phrase “ Full Strength” to indicate this 
imperative need of strategy. The necessity for an army to 
search out the vulnerable link in the enemy’s line and smash 
it is as urgent as for a fleet to search out the hostile fleet 
wherever it may be and destroy it. Beside this the incidents 
of war, such as the occupation of important towns (which 
Napoleon derided as an empty honour), the mere overrunning 
of territory, and the investment of fortresses, are as nothing. 
Various phrases have been used to describe the master 
principle of strategy: “Economy of force on secondary 
objects,” “ preponderance of force at a chosen place at the 
right time,” andsoon. But it may be that an attacker may 
not have the good fortune to possess a preponderance of force; 
all that he can be required by sound practice to do is to exert 
the greatest strength of which he is capable. He may be 
weaker than his enemy in numbers, but stronger in moral. 
Napoleon laid down the startling doctrine that “the moral is 
to the physical as three to one.” ‘I'he decisive blow—it is 
cruel but true—must make light of the loss of life if the object 
be attainable. The disciplined soldier is trained, as Captain 
Donaldson used to say, “to die, not merely to avoid dying.” 
Let us accord our admiration freely to the German soldiers 
who are willing to make any sacrifice to the decisive end. 

But it may be asked whether detached forces are not 
urgently required for all sorts of purposes in a campaign, and 
particularly for guarding communications. Communications 
must be kept open, of course, but not a man more than is 
necessary must guard them. Raids on the lines of com- 
munication—raids unsupported by real strength—cause incon- 
venience, no doubt, but, as the South African War proved over 
and over again, they are not serious, and certainly not fatal. 
The detachment of a sufficient number of men to make raids 
on the lines of communication wholly impossible would not 
justify itself. It would undermine the master principle of 
strategy. A strategic reserve is held to be unsound. Buta 
tactical reserve plays quite another part, because it is ready 
to be thrust—an incursion of fresh and enthusiastic troops— 
into the line at the supreme moment of the attack, and thus 
serves the highest object of war—the dealing of the critical 
blow with “ full strength.” 





LEFT BEHIND. 


HE loafers in London look more pitiable than ever. The 
best bave enlisted, and the rest are drinking to their 
good fortune and safe return. In the poorer streets a kind 
of holiday atmosphere prevails, and a sort of excitement 
which is in a measure pleasurable fills the air. The children 
rush out of school eager to go on playing at soldiers. The 
smallest boys tie tin cans about their persons and beat them 
with hoop-sticks as they march. In the byways of poor 
neighbourhoods London is still the London of thirty years 
ago. There is not much traffic. It is still possible to walk 
in the road if the street happens to be unusually full of 
people, and the children swarm in apparently greater number 
than where the traffic drives them to take cover indoors. 
Dotted about the West of London there are many small 
islands of poverty. Little streets of small, low houses are 
clustered together. The squalor is not in the least 
picturesque. No sort of interest or tradition attaches 
to any of the buildings. It is the squalor of what 
were once poor suburbs and now are dirty slums. One 
such island of poverty lies on the south-west of Regent's 
Park. It consists of a short and fairly wide thoroughfare 
with small streets running off on either side. It is in process 
of improvement. That is, portions have been pulled down, 
and the spaces have been boarded up, and many consecutive 
houses in many wretched-looking streets have been condemned 
and shut up. The broken windows stare down upon the 
hardly less condemnable houses whose liyes have as yet been 
spared. The neighbourhood in a general way is dreary 
enough, but just now it is full of life. At the lowest corner 
of the wide thoroughfare stands a recruiting sergeant, and 
his influence has changed for a little while the life of the 





object of strategy to choose this point, and to convey thither 
& preponderating force. The employment of that force on the 


place. All the children are intensely excited. Many fathers 
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have “gone to'the war,” but not quite so many as are said to 
have gone by little boys and girls who cannot bear to be 
behind their friends and neighbours in importance. It is a 
tremendous step up in the world to bave relations “at 
the front,” and “ihe front” bas a very wide meaning to 
children. Indeed, it seems to include the whole of England, 
except London. Visions of victory and glory rise before eyes 
which have seen nothing but Regent’s Park and a squalid 
street. How do they picture these things? Story-books have 
not initiated them into the fields of romance. They are 
familiar with bands, and have occasionally seen soldiers 
riding down the fine streets not far off into which they seldom 
penetrate. Fighting they know something about. Did not 
Tommy Jones’s father get a month’s hard labour a little 
while ago for assaulting the police? The thought of conflict 
is fairly familiar to them. It is all very stirring, and not at 
all sad, for while “mother” is at home it is of no supreme 
consequence where “ father” goes. 

As for the grown-up people, they are almost equally excited, 
but excitement takes different people in different ways. The 
women are a great deal more out of doors than usual. Every 
one seems to move about more, to talk more, and, unfortu- 
nately, to drink more, than usual. The scraps of conversa- 
tion which reach one’s ears as one passes down the street are 
all upon one subject. “My husband will go, you know, like 
the rest,” says one woman addressing a little group of cronies. 
“ He’s determined to go.” ‘“ What does he want to go for?” 
says a sharp-faced friend. “To have a smack at the Germans,” 
is the instant reply, delivered with a look of defiance. The 
questioner is not satisfied. There are a few, a very few, 
people who are born minimizers. They are not anything like 
80 common as alarmists and exaggerators, but they exist, and 
there is something curiously irritating about them. Even in 
the present crisis they have an ignorant conviction that 
nothing will happen. “ The papers make too much of it,” they 
announce, endeavouring to assume an appearance of superior 
knowledge. “They always do. You mark my words, and 
never believe the half they say.” But apart from these cold- 
headed fools, there are people to whom all excitement is 
painful. They are fairly common among the educated, and a 
few exist among the poor. What they ask of life is a sense of 
security, and that can only be attained in conjunction with 
sameness. All excitement has to them some connexion with 
dread, some relation to sorrow. In anxiety they get no relief 
from the bustle of the moment, and no pleasures but what we 
might call flat pleasures make them happy. For such natures, 
especially where they are found among the ignorant, the fer- 
ment of the last few weeks has been agonizing, but they are 
not many enough to make much show. 

Monotony is detested as much among the overworked as 
among the blasés. Anything which breaks it is welcome, and 
just now it is so completely broken as to seem gone for ever. 
By a great number of usually dull people the anxious moment 
is enjoyed, and attempts at reassurance are not very well 
received. A woman who declared herself to be nightly 
expecting to hear of her husband’s death rather resented 
the explanations of the present writer to the effect that he 
was at present safe in England, and that there was small 
probability of his being sent on foreign service. “The 
public knows nothing,” she replied somewhat resentfully, 
“and it’s very difficult to say which is the safest place, 
here or abroad.” The state of mind argued no calculated 
indifference to her husband’s safety, and no undue or 
ignorant panic about the likelihood of a German invasion. 
It meant nothing but a desire for emotional dignity and 
to enjoy the full flavour of the psychological moment. Again, 
certain women who express no particular anxiety about 
menfolk have made up their minds that they will starve. It 
is idle fur the workers from accredited societies arriving with 
money allowances to assure them that they will be provided 
for. They are not going as yet to believe it, and so lose, as 
they think, the true dignity of a soldier’s wife. There can be 
no doubt that exceptional distress of mind and exceptional 
intelligence go together. The people who really care, the 


fathers and mothers and wives who dread the news, take the 
trouble to inform themselves as well as they can. They know 
why they are anxious and seldom make ridiculous mistakes, 
although those who say out what others only think will 
always bring a smile to the lips of even the most sympa- 
thetic listener. 


“T feel as if it were extra hard for me,” 








said an elderly widow, whose exemplary son might even 
at the moment she spoke have been fighting for his country 
“You see he is such a good boy—more than a husband to me 
he has been, far better than ever my husband was. You see,” 
she went on with tears in her anxious eyes, “there are so many 
bad boys about, boys that any one might be, as you may 
say, glad to lose, but mine was so different.” The educated 
do not say those things, do not perhaps think them in words 
yet how true is the sentiment to human nature! An immense 
trust in Lord Kitchener prevails among the men, the hard. 
working men with families in good employ who descend to no 
excuses for remaining at home. “I fancy that leaving Brussels 
is what you may call a blind,” said one such on the morning 
that the news of the surrender of Brussels arrived. “ You see, 
there is no doubt but what it’s Kitchener that has the handling 
of the whole business, and if he has told them to surrender he 
has his reasons. He knows what he’s doing, and he’s right.” 

But if the martial stir is enjoyed among simple people, the 
absence of boasting is no less remarkable. Drink alone mars 
the dignity of the Englishman’s attitude this time. It is a 
new thing, this self-control, which can bear even the silence, 
Some force greater than the law is at work. Truly the 
“ Recessional” has been laid to heart. The power of poetry 
was never better illustrated. “The artist’s vantage o'er the 
King” again astounds us. Why have we nothing new from 
our master of martial cong ? 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF GAMES. 


F most out-of-door games played by Englishmen it would 
probably be true to say that they fit the player for the 
activities which may be required of him in war. They train 
the eye and the head to act together, and they exercise the 
muscles of the body. They encourage initiative and decision; 
they develop self-reliance; and they teach the value of com- 
bination and concentration on the objects of a side. One 
game, polo, has been specifically commended by Army 
authorities as a valuable form of training for cavalry officers, 
But there are two other games, of which the rules are known 
to all Englishmen, which are played wherever Britons 
congregate the whole world over, and which may be taken as 
representing the idea of games in its fullest sense to men of 
British blood. They are, of course, cricket and football, of 
which one, at least, has probably been played by every member 
of his Majesty’s Forces, and which to that extent may be said 
to have made already, and to be still making, a contribution 
to the strength of our Army in the field. But what is the full 
extent of the contribution? Is it proportionate to the place 
of these games in our national life? We must hope that it 
will be; but it is not easy to be assured at once that the debt 
has as yet been paid. - 
Games of cricket and football, besides giving obvious 
opportunities for bodily exercise, have something in common 
with engagements on the field of battle. Mr. Henry 
Newbolt’s poem has often been quoted, but Mr. Newbolt is 
one of those writers who should be read high and clear in 
such days as these :— 
“ The sand of the desert is sodden red, 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;—~ 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke, 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’” 

We turn from Mr. Newbolt to the fields on which games 
are actually being played. County cricket—does that stand 
where it did? The football season opens on September the 
first: will the matches be played as usual? County cricket, 
of course, stands in some respects on a plane of its own. It 
employs a number of professional players, and also provides 
wages for various dependants, groundsmen, caretakers, and 
so forth. The professional cricketers get their livelihood from 
playing matches, many of them are married men with 
families, and, as the Secretary to the M.C.C. and other 
cricketers representing county clubs have pointed out, to 
cancel the engagements of the season would be to throw many 
men out of employment. County cricket, then, may be 
expected to be carried on as usual, up to a certain point; and 
up to a certain point, too, it would naturally be expected that 
football would be still played as a game, since it is a fine form 
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rcise which bas often been useful even to troops on 
But in regard to both games you would expect 
one permanent condition in their existence during a time of 
war; you would suppose that a very large percentage of the 
younger players would have left the game for the front. 
Have they done so? Have a very large number of young 
cricketers and footballers volunteered? If we take up the 
sporting newspapers, do we find overwhelming evidence 
that the elevens have been broken into, or that the match 
cards have been disarranged, owing to the war? Here and 
there the items of news are satisfectory enough (they are 
taken from a paper of August 25th, three weeks after the 
declaration of war). Of the prospects of the Southern League 
(Association football), we read that “some of the clubs have 
been severely hit through players having been called upon to 
join the colours.” As to the Rugby game, we learn that 
“the majority of Rugby clubs have contributed pretty 
liberally to the forces of the war, but Birkenhead Park 
probably claim a record in this respect. At all events, the 
whole of the premier fifteen are serving in some capacity, as 
are practically the whole of the reserves, while in addition the 
ground is being utilized for military purposes.” On another 
page there is a note to the effect that, “owing to so many of 
their players having joined the forces, Cambridgeshire are 
unable to get together a team to oppose Lincolnshire, and 
the fixture arranged has therefore been cancelled.” Nothing 
could read better than these last two paragraphs ; but are they 
the rule or the exception? There is only one answer. We 
have no full statistics, and can refer to no exact figures, but 
it cannot, we fear, be said to be true that the great games are 
sending to the front the numbers of men whom they ought to 
send. How many of the county professional cricketers are 
under thirty-five and unmarried? How many young men are 
there still in the county cricket “nurseries”? How many 
men between nineteen and thirty-five, with no strong 
ties at home, will be playing next month in Association 
League matches ? How many more will pay at the gate for 
the amusement of looking on? Do those who will be playing 
think it sufficient to give exhibition matches in aid of the 
National Relief Fund? Can they read of what our British 
Army has done at Mons, receiving the full brunt of the 
weapons of modern war, and still be content to be applauded 
for passing a ball about a field ? 

Is it possible that they understand? The newspapers tell 
aplain story. The list of names from Mons will not be the last, 
‘The front of the fightis from the sea to Switzerland. There is 
not much time left. But there is still time; there is time to 
put down the fixture-card and to read instead words which 
were read, too, before Waterloo, which sound still the immortal 
clarion for Englishmen at arms :— 

“This story shall the good man teach his son; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be rememberéd ; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so vile 
This day shall gentle his condition : 
And gentlemen in England, now abed, 
Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day.” 

We cannot all march by those noble roads. Some of us 
have given hostages to fortune, some see and know the path 
of duty elsewhere ; some of us are too old, and our sons are too 
young; we can but wait and work at what we can find or what 
may be given us to do. But there are those others, young, 
unmarried, playing games, cricket, football, while our English 
Army is wounded under the French sun. They cannot realize 
what the need is, and who and how many are needed. When 
they do realize these things, they will surely go; they will 
surely play up, they will play the game. Or, if not, then the 
game as they played it was never worth playing. The best 
word on the subject has been said by the most famous of all 
English cricketers, Dr. W.G. Grace. Writing on “ Cricketers 
and the War,” he says :— 

“T think the time has arrived when the county cricket season 
should be closed, for it is not fitting at a time like the present 
that able-bodied men should play , te after day and pleasure- 
seekers look on. There are so many who are young and able, and 
yet are hanging back.. I should like to see all first-class cricketers 
of suitable age, &c., set a good example, and come to the help of 
their country without delay in its hour of need.” 


of exe 
active service. 


This letter appears in small print in Friday's Daily Chronicle. 
We should like to see it placarded in the largest type in every 
cricketing pavilion throughout the country. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





POLAND'S GRATITUDE TO RUSSIA. 


We have received the following telegram from Mr. De Zwan, 
the well-known Polish man of letters :— 
“Warsaw, August 21st, 1914. 
Spectator, London,—Aussitdt guerre déclarée par 
Allemagne tous les Polonais dans Empire Russe sans distino- 
tion de partis se déclarérent partisans Triple Entente. 
Mobilisation s’effectua Varsovie avec enthousiasme inde- 
scriptible. Pour la premiére fois depuis partage Pologne nos 
paysans prennent part active dans ce mouvement national. 
Plus quatre cents mille Polonais dans Armée Russe. Idée de 
lutter contre Germains ensemble avec les Frangais nos amis 
séculaires et avec la grande et généreuse nation Anglaise 
ranime nos cewurs et donne certitude de vaincre ennemi 
commun, ANTOINE DE Zwan.” 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
(To ruz Eprron or tHe “ Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—It is long since I have written you anything, but the 
enclosed clipping from a local daily newspaper offers an 
extended text which may justify a few words of goodwill. 
So much Germanic hysteria of protest testifies abundantly to 
the trend of popular sympathy. The newspapers may err 
in detail, may be as imperfectly informed in many instances 
as any German doctor can declare; but they are not manu- 
facturing the American verdict, rather they reflect and 
incidentally stimulate it. One is struck by the general 
unanimity of feeling among people casually met. This is not 
due, either, to an unfair bias in favour of England, for most 
Americans were pro-Boer in that war, and there has never 
been any hesitancy in censuring England for her course as to 
other matters. Probably our present attitude may be explained 
in some degree by kinship and by interest, but it is far more 
attributable to an abhorrence of despotic military methods, 
which are represented to the ordinary mind by the figure of the 
War Lord—whether or not with perfect justice to him as an indi- 
vidual is of little moment. The point is that the German soldier 
has undertaken to stamp inoffensive neutral Belgium intoa 
good road for his travel toward France, that he has shot as 
criminals unfortunate people who resisted robbery and arson 
at his hands, and that in every way his mailed hand dashes 
aside all promises, all scruple, everything which belongs to con- 
science, compassion, fair play, or human kindliness. It seems 
to be just a materialization on the great scale of the monstrous 
Overman conceptions of recent German philosophy. 

The origin of the outbreak is equally abhorrent. Servis 
was attacked by Austria avowedly lest she should stir dis- 
satisfaction among the people of her own race, held down by 
Austrian military oppression—simply another manifestation 
of the German soldier. That particular branch of the Teuton 
stock has indeed been the very greatest offender in such 
regards. What Austria has done of late to the people of 
Herzegovina she formerly did to those of Venice, and before 
that to those of Lombardy, and long before that to those of 
Switzerland. She has bullied in each instance until forced to let 
go her hold. On this last occasion she determined to extend 
the area of her despotic control. Germany could probably 
have prevented it; could certainly have refused to sustain an 
iniquitous aggression; but, on the contrary, chose to second 
and champion the offender, and so brought «ll Europe into 
the bath of blood. To an outside observer it seems a conflict 
of the liberal opening future against a mediaeval absolutism 
which the world cannot abide; also essentially a struggle for 
the individual rights of peoples as opposed to mere soulless 
and heartless power. Its awful losses may be compensated if 
it makes Servia one and independent, gives back Schleswig 
to Denmark, and welds Alsace and Lorraine to France again; 
and if the menace of the two great central Empires be 
removed by such restriction as this bloodthirsty frenzy makes 
necessary. 





Americans are on terms of the most intimate and cordial 
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goodwill with their Canadian neighbours, and certainly are 
not to be stirred into any kind of aggression by nearly 
criminal German instigators such as one of the speakers at 
this meeting. Further, we realize fully the great value to 
general commerce, and, in particular, our own comfort and 
prosperity, of British dominance of the seas as compared with 
a prolonged wrangle between hostile cruisers scattered every- 
where. It is certain that nothing but the most compelling 
moral considerations could make us wish that dominance 
exchanged for that chaos, and, as written above, the moral 
considerations work with those of interest and kinship, not 
against them. As to the last, a brief review of the names of 
American Presidents and statesmen, and of Americans eminent 
in literature and most lines of human endeavour, will suffice 
to show where our sympathies would most naturally be—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wm. H. Bascocx. 
Washington, D.C. 


[The newspaper cutting referred to by our correspondent 
describes a meeting held at Arion Hall, Washington, by five 
hundred German-American citizens, at which the American 
Press was denounced for publishing reports partial to the 
Triple Entente, the Kaiser was extolled as the keeper of 
Europe’s peace, and Great Britain was charged with treachery 
and conspiracy. The principal speaker was Mr. Bartholdt, a 
member of the House of Representatives for Missouri, whose 
anti-British speech was echoed at every point by Mr. Shamus 
O’Sheil, described as a member of the office staff of Senator 
O’Gorman and an influential Irish-American.—Eb., Spectator. } 





THE WAR AND ITS USES. 
[To tue Epirorn ov THe “Srecraror.’’] 
S1r,—The Spectator for August 22nd quotes an interesting 
passage from Mr. Cramb's references to Treitschke’s remarks 
on war. The latter, says Mr. Cramb, praises war as a great 
factor in the onward strife towards perfection, &c., &c. Doubt- 
less all those forces which oppose and hamper a nation have 
their uses to the nation, as they stimulate and develop its 
strength and resourcefulness, and it is exceedingly kind and 
altruistic of the Germans to have provided for us this excellent 
tonic. But we British, oddly enough, prefer to choose our 
stimuli; and after God has helped us to remove this German 
danger we shall find sufficient stimuli in the future in the yet 
untamed and undeveloped natural resources of the earth, 
which we will yet further subjugate and develop for the 
benefit of ourselves and the rest of mankind, as well as in 
our well-intentioned and often successful efforts to carry out 
our duties and honest purposes all over the world and in our 
sports, &c. We shall always, however, need to protect our- 
selves against repetitions of Germany’s beneficenee by a 
system of military training for national defence, similar to 
that of the Swiss. When present troubles are over pray do 
not let us forget that. “Never again” must be our future 
motto, as it became that of Switzerland after she had been 
overrun, crushed, and ruined.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bartie ©, FRERE. 





THE CALL TO ARMS. 
; [To tus Eviton oy tHe “ Spectator,” ] 
Srm,—There are a very large number of young men employed 
in gardens who, with a little encouragement, would, I am 
sure, willingly enlist, but they fear to lose their situations, 
and are afraid of the inconvenience they think their departure 
would occasion their employers. Surely all employers would 
guarantee to keep their places open for them on their return ? 
I hear many nursery gardeners are hard hit by most people 
abstaining from ordering bulbs, &c. Could not many people 
arrange to “board out” their plants with these nurserymen, 
and, by. giving a little encouragement to their employees, 
help them to go and do their duty to their King and 
country? A present of two good flannel shirts and two 
strong pairs of socks would be very welcome, as they are 
essential to their kit—I am, Sir, &c., VERE GaLway. 
Serlby Hall, Bawtry, Yorks. 


[To tne Eprron of tas “ Srrctatcr.”) 
S1r,—I should like to tell two stories of the past, and to add 
afew words on the present situation. One day during the 
darkest phase of the Boer War I saw, ona railway platform, 





three or four young men whom I knew eagerly scanning the 
contents of a newspaper. “Any fresh war news?” I asked, 
“No, Sir,” replied a young man. “ We are looking for the 
result of the football match between such-and-such clubs.” 
Disgusted and sad, I turned away. Several years ago, cman, 
where about that time, I was asked to become a subscriber to 
the county cricket club. My answer was that it seemed to 
me that too much attention was being given to games, that 
the young men would be better employed in learning to 
defend their country, and that I preferred giving my money 
to Rifle Clubs and Cadet Corps. At this, the greatest crisis 
in our history as a nation, it is the plain duty of every young 
man to be exercising for the defence of his Fatherland, 
Surely the time has arrived for putting away childish things, 
Who just now wants to read cricket scores or football results? 
When peace comes there will be plenty of time for games, 
Will our young women not help their country by showing 
plainly their disapproval of and their contempt for the loafing 
and, so far, useless young men who are standing aside when 
that country is calling on them? Some of us may remember 
those lines of Macaulay which thrilled our youth ;— 
“ Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in bis home 
When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome,” 
As an old public-school boy, I have no dislike for games in 
proper season and under reasonable conditions. I subscribe 
to small country cricket and football clubs, but when the 
large matches as commercial undertakings, with gate-money 
and paid players, are still carried on at a time when our 
soldiers, alongside of our gallant allies, are on Continental 
battlefields shedding their blood and giving up their lives, 
while our gallant sailors are keeping weary watch on the 
North Sea, then it seems to me, and probably will to many 
others, that the time to protest has arrived.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
H. Stratton Bares, Colonel, 
Langtons, Alresford, Hants, 


{To tmz Enprror or tue “Sprercrator.”’) 
Srr,—I am glad to see Mr. Tristram’s very proper protest 
in your last issue against professional football at this time of 
national crisis. May I suggest that the Press should combine 
to take the matter in hand? The football could not possibly 
be continued if the matches were nowhere reported.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. 8. S. CiarKxe, 


Wakefield. 





THE KING AND RECRUITING, 
[To tux Epitor oy tus “Srectator.”)} 

Srr,—In the last two Spectators I have read with great 
pleasure your strong advocacy of enlistment for active 
service. AsI fear much that a sufficient number of volunteers 
may not come forward, I take the liberty of making the 
following suggestion. It is that a direct appeal from the King 
himself should be made to the younger unmarried men, and 
perhaps an appeal from the Queen also to the women to use 
their influence to get the men to join. Such an appeal 
might, I think, doa great deal, and influence especially what 
may be called the well-off people of the nation. I take the 
liberty of putting this before you, as I know that if you 
approve you will do what is necessary that it may have con- 
sideration in high places.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Stratford-on-Avon, R. ANDERSON, 





RECRUITING. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Srscraror.”’) 
Srz,—The Spectator is doing splendid work in aid of recruit- 
ing, and it is greatly to be hoped that it will go on “rubbing 
in” the necessity of raising, not only Lord Kitchener's first 
hundred thousand, but also the remaining four hundred 
thousand. That this necessity is not by any means generally 
understood must have been noticed by all who are specially 
interesting themselves in the matter. Ina paragraph on the 
second page of last week's issue you tell us of the difficulties 
of the Recruiting Stuff, largely depleted as it has been by 
removals to the Expeditionary Force. Even if the present 
number of recruiting offices cannot be increased all at once, 
there are several ways in which members of Local Emergency 
Committees can help the recognized Recruiting Staff at such 
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offices as already exist. There is no need for Local Com- 
mittees to start recruiting offices of their own or do anything 
that would in the least interfere with the work of the present 
staff. They can facilitate the movement of would-be recruits 
to the offices at which the men can be examined and attested. 

Ihave recently been told that in one district of Surrey— 
a county which appears to give the lead to other counties in 
matters connected with national defence—a simple measure 
has been adopted which has greatly helped recruiting. Men 
waiting their turn outside a recruiting cffice have been sup- 
plied with a good plain meal, so that they are neither kept 
hungry nor obliged to go to a distance from the office to get 
necessary food. Could not Local Committees do something in 
the same way? Men who do not live near a recruiting office 
ought, it is submitted, to be provided with means of convey- 
ance to the recruiting office without cost to themselves. I 
have had an interview with the manager of an important 
tramway line, and he has assured me that his company would 
readily issue low-priced tickets for use by men wishing to 
recruit, which tickets would take them to a point close to a 
recruiting office. Could not a Local Committee obtain a few 
of these tickets in advance and have them ready to hand to 
men desiring to recruit P 

There appears to be no want of readiness to join the fighting 
forces of the Crown, but there is a curious and rather widely 
prevalent idea that many men are not required just yet. 
Representatives of very different classes have said to me: 
“ We shall have to go by and by.” That they ought to go at 
once did not appear to have occurred to them. The fact is 
the country needs rousing; not to fight so much as to get 
ready immediately to fight when the time for that comes. 
Cannot you with your great literary power compose a brief 
and stirring appeal to the manhood of the country, an appeal 
that could be printed in plain type and be posted up in 
every street and in every village ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cc. A. G. B. 





NEED FOR A SECOND ARMY. 
[To rue Eprron or tus “ Spectator.” 
Sin,—You say it is imperative that we should have at least 
half a million men in training. No doubt it is. Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, in the Mourning Post of August 3rd, said that 
“Great Britain must call out all her resources,” and that 
“the young men who are not yet trained must at once offer 
themselves for training.” But how weak is your advice for 
getting the men! You “beg and pray of your readers to turn 
themselves into recruiting sergeants.” That is all. Why do 
you not advocate some form of conscription? Is it because 
you think the country would not stand it? Well, perhaps it 
will have to stand it sooner or later if it does not mean to 
knuckle under.—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. Cave. 

Bath. 

P.S.—The concluding remarks in the Morning Post of 
Friday week (leading article on the operations in Belgium) 
are worth noting :— 


“War is a test of efficiency, and England is now under the test. 
Her forty-five millions have sent a few divisions into the field. 
That can hardly be described as a nation putting forth its 
strength. Nor is the enlistment of a hundred thousand men a 
national effort. Any one who walks about London will see every 
day so many able-bodied men that he must feel that London 
alone, if she made a special effort, could enrol a hundred thousand 
men in a week without the streets showing much difference. But 
between enrolling men and having them fit for the field there is a 
os gap, @ gap measured by months, and in war time is a vital 
element.” 


[Our correspondent does not appear to be aware that for 
the last ten years we have consistently advocated universal 
service in these columns.—Eb. Spectator. } 


THE 





OBJECTIONS TO JOINING. 

To tux Eprron or tux “ Spectator.) 
S1r,—I am doing my best in this country parish to get young 
men toenlist. It is a district of bucolics, sluggish and slow 
to move. I begin by asking what they are going todo. They 
fidget about and “Can’t say.”” “Is there any serious reason 
against your joining?” “ Well, no, I can’t say as there is.” 
“Then why don’t you join? Surely you must realize by this 
time that every man is needed.” Then, by degrees, with 
Some pressure, I elicit one or more of the four following 


(2) “Jim Fletcher, ’e went up an’ they wouldn’t ‘ave ‘im ‘cos 
"e were a inch too narrer across the chest, or ’cos ’e were a 
inch too short, or ’ad bad teeth.” (3) “My father or my 
mother won't ‘ear on’t.” (4) “I should lose my job.” The 
first two objections are the most often proffered. I submit 
that it might be a good plan to have an authoritative list of 
the average daily rations of Regulars and Territorials put up 
in the post-offices and published in the leading papers, especi- 
ally the halfpenny ones. Could not a little less pedantry and 
red-tapeism obtain in the system of recruiting as regards 
height, breadth, and teeth? Of course, as regards the last 
two objections there will be no cure but a wise and fair system 
of compulsion, already advocated, I am glad to say, in the 
correspondence of Tuesday's Times. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of the last point, for since my return, two years ago, 
from a ten years’ sojourn on the Continent, I have been trying 
to help the National Service League, with the most dispiriting 
results.—I am, Sir, &c., Lois HEALY. 
Spreakley Cottage, Frensham, Farnham, Surrey. 





SNIPING. 
LTo tux Epirorn oy tax “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,— Will you allow an old and constant reader of the 
Spectator to make an earnest protest against the line you are 
taking with regard to the urgently important question of 
what is concisely called “sniping”? It is true that the 
Hague Convention has condemned the summary execution of 
snipers, and of all in the house, village, or district where 
sniping takes place, but the Germans evidently disregard this 
rule. Every man, boy, or woman who, as things are, is 
encouraged to shoot at the enemy without visibly belonging 
to a recognized military corps is encouraged to risk not only 
his or her immediate execution, but that of the entire house- 
hold of which they are members, or even of a whole village or 
district. It is a happy suggestion of yours that President 
Wilson should protest against the German disregard of the 
Hague Convention; but I fail to see what good could be 
expected from your other suggestion that, if there have been 
breaches of the Hague Convention, the Allies should formally 
protest against the German action, and warn them of what 
may be the consequences. What does such a warning mean? 
Is it possible that the Spectator means that we should retaliate 
in kind? Even if we could bring ourselves to such a dreadful 
method of warfare, we are not in Germany, and they, or some 
of them, may be in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. OC. Oarrer. 

[It is a question of the meaning of the Hague Convention. 
If it has been violated, we surely ought not to endure that 
violation without protest. We never dreamt of suggesting 
retaliation in kind on German villages. Humanity and 
justice are not matters of barter, but must be observed for 
their own sake. No ill deeds on the part of our enemies can 
ever set us free to do evil.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE PRUSSIAN PERIL. 
[To tux Epitor or tax “ Srecraton.”*] 

Srr,—I read with great interest the review of Mr. Cramb’s 
book in your last number. I should like to call the attention 
of your readers to a book on the same subject published two 
years ago by Dr. Charles Sarolea, the Belgian Consul for 
Edinburgh, called The Anglo-German Problem (Nelson, 2s.) 
Dr. Sarolea is a Belgian by birth, and he is lecturer on French 
in the University of Edinburgh and a distinguished literary 
man of various activities. His book is a careful examination 
of the causes why Europe distrusted Germany and a 
marvellously accurate prophecy of the developments of German 
militarism. It also makes clear in the light of subsequent 
events the very grave risks which this country has been run- 
ning from German ambition in their Drang nach Osten. 
Happily the clumsiness of German diplomacy and the ignor- 
ance of the German military party have launched them into 
war under far less favourable conditions than seemed probable. 
The analysis of the Prussian character and of the Kaiser's 
personality were, perhaps, neglected at the time when they 
were written, but their truth is amply proved by the events of 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Parker Smita. 

Linburn, Kirknewton, Midlothian. 

[Dr. Sarolea’s excellent Look was reviewed fully in the 





Feplies: (1) “I ’ears tell as they don’t get enough to eat.” 





Spectator of December 21st, 1912.—Eb. Spectator.) 
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THE MILITARY CASTE, 
[To tue Epiron ory tas “Spscraror.”] 

Srr,—You say in one of your articles in the issue of August 
22nd that “the ruling military caste in Germany and Austria, 
who have made this war as consciously as a man cooks a 
dinner, must be regarded as guilty of an unforgivable sin.” 
In another article in the same issue you say that “to 
every German who lets his fancy play with the greatness of 
his country’s future Treitschke’s teaching is a Bible.” We 
know what that teaching is. Is it only the “military caste” 
who so let fancy play? The Kaiser could not and did not 
go to war without obtaining the assent of the Federal Council 
representing the several Governments of the Empire. He 
also had to get a vote of supplies from the Reichstag, an 
assembly elected by universal suffrage, and which has often 
shown itself far more independent of the Government than 
has our House of Commons. The vote has passed without 
a single dissentient voice. The Socialist leader spoke in 
favour of it. Is it not a truer and nobler thing to admit 
that we are in collision with the aspirations and sentiments 
of a great industrial and commercial nation, and not merely 
with one man or a “military caste”? We must fight 
strongly for our own cause, but we should not cherish foolish 
illusions,—I am, Sir &c., B. H. H. 





NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 
(To tux Epiron or tux “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—A large number of papers throughout the country 
have been good enough to print a coupon on behalf of the 
National Relief Fund, and the results have been most 
satisfactory. If you are printing the coupon in your paper, 
I am desired by the Subscription Sub-Committee to say 
that they will be glad if you will kindly use the attached 
coupon. You will note that it is slightly different from the 
coupon we sent you on August llth All remittances 
should be addressed to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
Buckingham Palace. These and other letters to the Fund 
need not be stamped.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heptey F. Le Bas, Joint Secretary. 





To H.R.H. Taz Prince or WAtzs, 
BucxineHam Patacer, Lonpon, 


I beg to enclose £ s 4d, as a donation to the 


National Relief Fund. 


The envelope containing this coupon need not be stamped. 








THE ASSISTING OF INNOCENT “ALIEN 
ENEMIES.” 
[To tas Epiron or tas “Srrctaror.”’) 
Srr,—I should be much obliged if you could find space to 
inform your readers of the work the Emergency Committee 
for the Assistance of Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians in 
Distress (convened by the Religious Society of Friends to aid 
innocent “alien enemies” in Great Britain rendered destitute 
by the war) are doing at the address below, and of the appeal 
we are making for funds. You will notice that the appeal 
has the sympathy of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
approval of the Home Office and the American Consul.—I 


am, Sir, &c., Wm. Hansury Aaos, 
Hon, Treasurer, 


169 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge, S.W. 





THE TRIUMPH OF RED CROSS ORGANIZATION. 
(To tue Eniton or tae “Sprrctator.”] 
Srn,—There appears to be a feeling of discouragement among 
members of the County and Divisional Branches of the British 
Red Cross Society because the War Office is not able to use 
all their offers of assistance. They wonder whether their years 
of training, &., may not bave been in vain. On the contrary, 
might it not rather be said that this very superabundance of 





er 
offers of help is the triumph of their work? For the last 
four or five years members of Divisional Branches have Aaa 
systematically conducting a Red Cross propaganda, and the aim 
of Committees has been that no one in the districts of their 
branches should fail to hear of the work of the Red Cross or be 
deprived of an opportunity of offering help. They have made 
what has been almost a house-to-house visitation through our 
towns and villages asking every one, gentle and simple, to 
help with funds or personal service, or to lend their household 
goods in case of emergency. The result of this quiet “ spade. 
work” has been that the War Office has not had to ask for 
unwilling assistance, but has received so many and snch 
generous offers of help that it will take some weeks to 
tabulate the offers and to arrange the best way in which they 
ean be used. The necessary machinery is there in the County 
Territorial Associations, and the War Office itself is developing 
a comprehensive scheme so that nothing should be employed 
wastefully. This, and not the acceptance of offers of individnal 
service, is the real triumph of the work of the local Committees 
and of the Voluntary Aid Detachments of the British Red 
Cross Society.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Country Vice-Presipent, 





RIFLE CLUBS AND VILLAGE GUARDS. 
[To tux Epiron oy tex “Srrctator.”)} 

Srr,— We are calling a meeting early next week in this parish 
(a) to encourage enlistment in “ Kitchener’s Army,” and (5) to 
form a Village Guard. But I was asked this evening: “ What 
good will a Village Guard do, and who will dare join it? For 
if the Germans come here and we shoot at them, they'll take 
us out against a wall and shoot us, same as they did the 
Belgians.” I said that it was recognized that the inhabitants, 
if wearing uniform or badge, might lawfully defend their 
homes, prior to occupation. But the reply was that Be!gians 
had been shot for this very thing. Can you give us the rights 
of it P—I am, Sir, &e., Country Parson. 

[Here are the words of Article I. of the Hague Con- 
vention :— 

“The laws, rights and duties of war apply not only to the army, 
but also to militia and volunteer corps fulfilling all the following 
conditions :— 

(1) They must be commanded by a person responsible for his 

subordinates. 

(2) They must have a fixed distinctive sign recognizable at a 

distance. 

(3) They must carry arms openly; and 

(4) They must conduct their operations in accordance with the 

laws and customs of war. 

In countries where militia or volunteer corps constitute the 
army, or form part of it, they are included under the denomina- 
tion ‘army.’” 

From this it will be seen that uniform is not necessary, 
though a distinctive badge, such as a coloured band on the 
arm, is. Whether the Germans would observe the public law of 
Europe (duly agreed to by them) is another matter.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 


[To raz Epitor or tre “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Is there any reason why rifle ranges should not be 
opened on Sundays? Drills also might be arranged, an hour 
being chosen which would not interfere with church services, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Surrey RIFLEMAN, 





THE WAR AND THE VILLAGE. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “Srectator.”"] 
Srr,—The war is slowly taking hold of the imagination of the 
village, and here on the east coast of Essex the possibility of 
invasion is beginning to penetrate. “The war, that do fare 
to worry me. I can’t get no rest for thinking of it,” say the 
women, and the question often follows: “ Do you think they'll 
come here, Miss?” Their ideas are still vague, especially as 
to geography. The nearness of the enemy to England was a 
great shock to one labourer. “Why, I thought they was 
thousands and thousands of miles away,” he said. A 
Reservist’s wife asked: “Is France abroad?” Another old 
labourer observed that it was “a wonderful pity the ways of 
the world couldn't be changed without so much slaughter.” 
“We are lucky to be so as we can go to sleep peaceful. 
I lay awake last night and thought of them guns rearin’ 
foreign,” said another. He went on to ask: “ When was that 
when there was troubled times about here before, Miss?” 
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Not quite grasping what answer was expected of me, I began 
to talk about Napoleon. A grown-up daughter standing by 
broke in with: “Why, father, that was when the Romans 
eas.” This village is near Colchester, and a tradition of the 
Roman oceupation still survives in a stream running throrgh 
it known as the “ Roman River.” The old man’s last remark 
will find an echo in all hearts: “ The King, I ——— 


4a 


be."—I am, Sir, &e., 





[To tue Epitor or tae “Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—The other day in this little Norfolk village, as a 
relation of a young fellow bad been trying to persuade him 
pot to enlist for the war, he put the matter to his mother, 
wbo said: “My boy, I don’t want you to go, but if I were 
you I should go.” Let us pray that this fine spirit may be 
general.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. 





INTERCESSION. 
[To tse Epiton cy THe “ Srecraror,”] 
Sir,—We may take God’s goodwill for granted; our prayers 
should be that our will may be conformed to it, that we may 
know and do it, our own conscience enlightening us, but we 
should not interfere overmuch with our neighbours’ right 
and duty to judge for themselves. There is a real danger in 
the word “vicarious” and the phrase “imputed righteous- 
ness,” ifthey weaken the dcep sense of personal responsibility, 
which is the foundation of true nobility. Problems of pre- 
destination and free will are but metaphysical stumbling- 
blocks. The strong common-sense of Dr. Johnson rebukes 
all finesse. Why, Sir, you know your will is free. If punish- 
ment is needful to save the world from corruption, it is man’s 
duty, for 
“Let cynics sneer and doctors rave, 
God judges with intent to save.” 

Our Lord’s way is plain. He condemns greed, hypocrisy—the 
worst symptom of which perhaps is cant—and pride. The 
Kaiser exemplifies all three. His people are guilty in allow- 
ing a madman to commandeer them. Jesus blesses their 
opposites—self-control, truthfulness, humility. Good fruit is 
the only test of goodness; however scanty and stunted, it has 
its value, and a bearing branch may be grafted on a wild 
stock, only it requires purging. This is where men may 
intercede, i.¢., intervene (but intercede is the better word), with 
kindly purpose, yet with wisdom and skill, for the fruitful 
shoot may be mistaken for the produce of the wild stock.— 
lam, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





WAR MARINE INSURANCE, 
{To tue Epitor or tus “Srectaror.”] 
ir,—It is the desire of all good citizens to assist in 
endeavouring to “carry on business as usual.” The Govern- 
ment have done much to help in the good work, and they have 
it in their power to benefit the trade of the country and the 
nation at large to an incalculable extent by boldly reversing 
the war insurance scheme and adopting in its stead the plan 
of a free national indemnity. The Government admit that 
there is much to be said in favour of a scheme of national 
indemnity, and their principal argument in favour of a 
continuance of the present system is that it would be quite 
imjcssible to “change horses while crossing the stream.” 
Compared to the many problems which the Government have 
had to face and have successfully solved, the adoption of a 
free indemnity policy would surely involve very little difficulty. 
Practical experience of import and export business shows that 
British merchants are buying food and raw materials to be 
imported from abroad in exceedingly restricted quantities, 
owing to the higher prices, amounting to an increase of from 
6 to 15 per cent., produced by increased freight and war risk 
Premium, (Freights have been advanced from 124 to 50 per 
cent. on account of war risk premium and diminished cargoes.) 
As importers do not know how long the war will last, nor 
how soon freights and war risk premium may be reduced, they 
will not freely import stocks of food or raw materials at the 
mereased prices, They are faced both with a poor market, 
and a new risk of a fall in price following a possible reduction 
in freights and war risk premium before their imports are 
realized, Precisely the same conditions affect manufacturers 
and export merchants. Prices are artificially advanced by a 
charge of a more or less temporary nature, and operations 


abroad keep their money in their pockets rather than face the 
unprecedented risks, and so trade is reduced to a minimum. 
It is a vicious circle of obstruction and restriction. Seeing 
that the trade of the nation is conducted by individuals, the 
interests of the nation as a whole are injured if the conditions 
are such as to deter these individuals from taking the risk of 
operating freely. 

I think the position may be fairly summed up as follows :— 
Government insurance on the present basis will restrict trade : 
operations, both import and export, will be reduced to a 
minimum, and profits on trade and manufacture will be 
similarly reduced. Government insurance, free of premium, 
would foster trade, wonld restore confidence, and would 
greatly help to maintain the volume and the profitable results 
of trading and manufacturing. It is advisable that the 
profits of traders and manufacturers should be maintained, 
so that the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be able to collect 
the Income Tax which will be necessary in order to finance 
the war. The benefits to be derived from free insurance 
versus insurance at a premium may be fairly expected to be: 
Reduced cost of living; increase of employment; reduction 
of distress; restoration of trade to a profit-earning basis; 
profit to the Exchequer by (a) the reduction in the amount 
which the Government will have to spend on relieving distress ; 
(b) the increased yield of the Income Tax. It may be reason- 
ably expected that these gains to the Exchequer would far 
exceed the lors arising from captures. 

British manufacturers are invited to make an effort to 
capture the export trade of Germany and Austria while the 
overseas trade of these Powers is suspended. How much 
easier would it be to accomplish this task if the costs were 
not saddled with the war insurance premiums! Trade in 
export manufactured articles is doubly handicapped by 
having to bear the war risk premium and increased freight 
(1) cu imported raw material; (2) on the exported manufac- 
ture. Our competitors in neutral countries who export their 
goods in neutral vessels, through escaping the war risk 
premiums, will have a much better chance of capturing this 
trade than British manufacturers, 

There is reason to believe that the financial difficulties in 
the way of a resumption of business will soon be overcome. 
If trade does not revive under the improved financial con- 
ditions, however, it will be because it is still bandicapped 
by the heavy war risk premiums. The Government have 
accumulated a considerable insurance fund from premiums 
already paid and from captures from the enemy. If they 
cannot see their way to revise their policy and give a com- 
plete national indemnity, the premiums might for the time 
being be experimentally reduced toa nominal rate. They could 
be raised again, if necessary.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

LiverPooL MERCHANT. 

[Our correspondent is only asking for what the editor of 
the Spectator asked for six years ago when he gave evidence 
before Mr. Austen Chamberlain's Committee, and for what 
the Spectator bas asked for the past ten years, and asked for 
on the first day of the war—free universal insurance against 
capture by the King’s enemies. We may point out that not 
a shipper or a merchant ever lifted a hand to help us in our 
campaign during peace. That, however, is unimportant. 
What is important is that the Government should at once 
give free insurance for a purely nominal premium.—Eb, 
Spectator. } 





A QUOTATION FROM -RANKE, 
(To tux Epitor or tus “ Srectator.’”’) 

Srr,—On p. 475 of Miss Sarah Austin’s translation of Professor 
von Ranke's History of the Popes of Rome occurs the following 
passage: ‘When any principle or power, be it what it may, 
aims at unlimited supremacy in Europe, some vigorous resist- 
ance to it, having its origin in the deepest springs of human 
nature, invariably arises.” The Kaiser would do well to 
reflect on his wise old Professor’s sage dictum founded on his 


deep study and experience. Adsit omen !—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H, 





THE WHITE PAPER. 


(To rus Epiror oy tus “ Srecraton,”} 
S1r,—Many of your readers may be pleased to be reminded 





are reduced to a minimum. Merchants here and merchants 


of Pope’s lines complaining of a would-be poet’s importunity 
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in asking the great poet’s assistance in bringing out his 
rhymes :— 
“ All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At last he whispers, ‘ Do, and we go snacks.’ 

Glad of a quarrel straight I clap the door,— 

‘Sir, let me see your works and you no more.’” 
Perhaps the expression “ glad” is too strong; but Sir Edward 
Grey must surely have felt some relief from a painful 
tension ?—I am, Sir, &c., Horace SMITH. 





RELIEF WORK FOR LADIES. 
[To rue Epitor or tas “Srecraror."’] 
Si1r,—At a time when many ladies are thinking of coming up 
to London to help in relief work, it may be of use to some to 
know that Bishop Creighton House, a Church of England 
Settlement in Fulham, has a few vacancies for residents 
after September 7th. As the Settlement is one of the insti- 
tutions which have been asked by the Local Government 
Board to co-operate with it in inquiring into the existence 
of exceptional distress, residents may be sure of being brought 
jnto touch with very interesting and important work. Appli- 
cation should be made to Miss Wickham, 378 Lillie Road, 
Fulham. Residents’ fees are 25s. a week, or £15 a quarter if 
paid in advance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bishop Creighton House, 
878 Lillie Road, Fulham. 


M. Becker, Hon. ec. 





BOOKS FOR THE HOSPITALS. 


[To rus Epiron or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Will you kindly insert the subjoined >—I am, Sir, &e., 
12 Montagu Street, W. B, MELVILLE. 


With the official sanction of the War Office and the Red Cross 
Society, books, light literature, and magazines will be received, 
acknowledged, and distributed among the wounded in hospitals 
and convalescent homes. Parcels should be sent to War Library, 
Surrey House, Marble Arch, London, carriage paid, 





THE LONDON SURVEY. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator,” | 


Srr,—I should be very glad to know whether any of your readers 
could give me any information as to where I could find the rate 
books kept by the overseers of the poor for: (a) The parish of 
Hammersmith (originally a Chapel of Ease of Fulham), and (6) the 
parish of St. Pancras. In both cases we have seen the bouks that 
are in the possession of the Borough Councils, but in the case of 
Hammersmith they do not go back earlier than 1795, and in the 
case of St. Pancras they were certainly not earlier than 1800.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Psror W. Lovett, Secretary. 
The London Survey Committee, 
27 Abingdon Street, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wrifer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient in‘erest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


ELIJAH ON CARMEL. 
(1 Krn@s xix.) 

To-pay our Church ponders the scene 

On Carmel’s height; how that fierce throng, 
The prophets of the Punic queen, 

Called on their Baal loud and long 
To bless their blood-stained sacrifice, 
And show himself the god of lies; 


And how alone amid the press 
Of cruel liars, unappall’d, 
Upon the God of Righteousness 
And Mercy His true prophet call'd, 
To vindicate His righteous slain, 
And turn the people’s heart again. 
King Ahab’s envious eyes are dust, 
And Baal’s liturgy bas ceased, 
Yet prophets false and Kings unjust 
Still call him to their sacred feast; 
Still in his name the meek must die, 
And Naboth still be “ set on bigh.” 








But the same prayer ascends to heaven : 

“ Let it be known that Thou art God, 
Not Force nor Falsehood; and hast given 
Thy people law and love.” And God 
Still hears and from His heaven, men say, 

Answers by fire. Why not to-day? 








11th Sunday after Trinity. H. 6.3 
BOOKS. 
—_——~—— 
THE MILITARY POLICY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE.* 


WE rejoice in the republication of Pasley’s famous essay, 
which made so wide a stir amongst our grandfathers and 
called forth the passionate eulogy, though a eulogy tempered 
with strong criticism, of the poet Wordsworth. great 
was the sensation caused by the work of the gallant 
“Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers” that edition 
after edition was called for, and women as well as men, 
indeed the whole of the reading and thinking public 
in the country, devoured the essay. For example, we find 
several references to it in Jane Austen's letters. She 
expresses her delight in her own inimitable fashion: «J 
never sighed for a soldier before.” It may be remembered 
that Jane Austen was, as a rule, “all for the Sea Service.” 
Her brothers served in the Navy. 

The edition which we have under review, an edition which 
has been appearing in the United Service Magazine ever since 
September, 1912, is not a complete reprint. The editor has 
cut out a great deal of what he considered only concerned 
Pasley’s own time. In fact, he has aimed rather at repro- 
ducing the essential parts of Pasley’s essay, together with a 
good deal of comment, than at republishing it. The method 
is open to criticism, and has certain very obvious disadvan- 
tages. We are, however, so grateful to Colonel Ward for 
his services that we do not intend to look his gift horse 
in the mouth. Pasley’s noble and far-seeing book was written 
in 1810, when Napoleon was at the very zenith of his power, 
and when most people in these islands had despaired of the 
republic, except on the sea, and considered that it was useless 
to attempt to interfere with Napoleon’s domination on land. 
It was Pasley’s glory that he bade his countrymen not to 
despair, but to look for the coming of the day of deliverance 
which he predicted was at hand. A second edition of his 
book appeared in the spring of 1811, and a third in the autumn 
of that year. A fourth was published in 1812, when Napoleon's 
army was in full retreat from Moscow. The publication ofa 
fifth edition was contemplated in the winter of 1848, but 
Pasley’s intention was never carried out. 

Pasley's main idea is that we cannot be safe unless we have 
military power as well as naval power, that we have the 
capacity for making ourselves into a strong military Power, 
and that what we chiefly need is its adequate direction. He 
points out that our difficulty is not lack of soldiers—of these we 
possess enough—but the knowledge of how to use them, and 
also a clear understanding of what we want—z.e., a true 
objective. If we have not got a well-defined military policy, 
we are sure to fail in our military operations. That, of 
course, is as true now as it was then. Here are Pasley’s own 
reflections in his own words :— 

“TI must observe, in the strongest manner, that no Great Power, 
in the critical situation in which Great Britain now stands, was 
ever saved by coalitions. We must trust alone to our own arms. 
Wherever we display our standard, we must draw the sword with 
the spirit of principals, not of auziliaries ; and we must never cease 
to increase our own power by conquest, until we make ourselves 
the strongest Power in Europe, by land as well as by sea. If we 
neglect to use every exertion in our power to effect this purpose, 
it may prove of little use to us or our posterity should we, by any 
chance, escape being enslaved by France. For if that Empire 
were to fall to picces, new difficulties and dangers would gather 
around us. Germany might become so powerful as to act the same 
part in Europe which France now does. Spain might, as she 
formerly did, threaten to reduce us to a province ; or, if we ever 
suffered ourselves to dwindle into a third Power, how could we 
promise to ourselves, that two of the neighbouring states might 
not coalesce, in order to divide our country between them.” 
Pasley, of course, wrote with Napoleon always before him, but 
it is a proof of the penetrating quality of his mind that he is 


* The Military Policy of the British Empire. By Captain C. W. Pasley, B.E. 
Edited by Colonel BR Ward, R.E., Organization Society. London: Willams 
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i iate struggle and see, as in one 
tolook beyond the immedia 

pe passages we have italicized, that the day may come 

an a German ruler will play the part of the great Corsican. 

In writing in 1849 on the circumstances under which the 

essay was first published, Pasley gives a very interesting 

criticism of bis own book which is well worth quoting :— 

we aval superiority now opposed an impenetrable barrier 
to = pr 3 invasion, which nothing but peace with 
Napoleon could break down, I became convinced that the best 
defence of our own country, under these circumstances, would be 
to attack the enemy.’ Disheartening as all previous military 
failures, including the disastrous Walcheren expedition, had 
heen ‘yet ’ he continues, ‘considering, on mature reflection, that 
it was not too late to adopt a more vigorous system of warfare, I 
endeavoured, in the first part of my Essay on the Military Policy 
and Institutions of the British Empire, published in November 1810, 
to combat the desponding opinions which then prevailed of the 
superiority of the French armies, generals, &c., and of the irre- 
sistible, or, as it was termed, dreadful power of Napoleon, recom- 
mending the abandonment of those desultory expeditions, which, 
with the exception of that to Copenhagen, had ended, without 
effecting any useful object, in retreat, re-embarkation, and dis- 
grace; and the adoption of a more vigorous system of warfare, 
with a view to the destruction of the great empire formed by that 
extraordinary man, for which I recommended the employment of our 
whole disposable army in Spain, no longer as auxiliaries of the 
Spaniards but as principals in the war. These opinions are admitted 
to have produced more effect on the public mind than any of the 
numerous publications on the defence of the country, or on the 
management of the war, that appeared in those days of national 

rand difficulty, and therefore my essay contributed, so 
farassuch a work could possibly do, that is in a comparatively 
humble degree, to the succes2 of the war.’” 

In the fullest sense Pasley’s essay is a great book by a great 
man. It shows on every page of it the authentic spirit of 

y pag k : P 
patriotism. If Pasley is often wrong in detail, in the highest 
sense heisalwaysintheright. He has the true vision. He may 
be on occasion a little too emotional, but, on the other band, he 
isnever inhuman. He never anticipates Nietzsche or the “ ruth- 
less, relentless, remorseless” war policy which now governs the 
minds of the ruling caste in Germany. Indeed, it is remark- 
able to note here the difference between Pasley’s work and 
that of Clausewitz, the great metapbysician of war, from 
whom the soldiers and statesmen of Germany draw their 
inspiration in the matter of military policy. Clausewitz is a 
cold-blooded logician. Pasley insists always on the need of 

& } y ; y 

observing right and justice and fair play to other countries, 
As a contemporary writer said, the essay shows “the true 
English spirit which is allied to zeal in the general cause of 
humanity.” Pasley will have nothing to do with the idea that 
war means the suspension of all moral considerations, and that 
it is to be carried out with the sole object of destruction. Our 
German enemies would no doubt call him a trimmer; but it is 
the trimmers, the men who temper their logic with humanity, 
who win in the end, be the immediate successes of the Frederick 
the Greats and the Napoleons never so awe-inspiring. 

We wish we could quote from the main portion of Pasley’s 
essay, but space, unfortunately, fails us. We would advise 
our readers, however, most strongly to read the book for 
themselves, They will gain from it many useful lessons. 
Meanwhile, we may quote one or two of the maxims which 
the editor has drawn from the eesay in order to illustrate 
Pasley’s insistence on justice and fair play as factors in 
military policy :— 

“National ambition is only criminal or unjust when it passes 
the limits of ity.” , ’ 

mits of necessity. 

“It is an advantage in war to show moderation and justice, when 
these qualities are united to a martial spirit.” 

“A scrupulous adherence to the law of nations and an inflexible 
ae in the cause of deserving allies is the only sound 
policy.” 

The following passage from the first chapter of Pasley, in 
which, of course, he has in mind the still recent French 
Revolution, shall be the conclusion of our notice :— 





“We confess that we ourselves are not a military ration; but 
it is generally admitted that the French are; and certainly they 
have a better claim to that title, at the present moment, than the 
people of any other country. But as it is impossible to think of 
the French, without the long train of crimes and miseries which 
they have inflicted and suffered ; without anarchy, despotism, 
confiscations, massacres, and conscriptions, passing in review 

ore us: we are unfortunately too apt to associate these horrible 
ideas with their success in war, and consequently the very thought 
of our becoming a military nation (which we fancy the French to 
be) always makes us shudder, in spite of our secret sense of the 








necessity of it. Nothing, however, can be more erroneous than 
such a notion, é The successes of the French have been gained, not 
by means, but in spite, of their sufferings and injustice. Cruelty | 





and heroism are so seldom combined in the same person that the 
notion that those hands only which have been stained with the 
blood of fellow-citizens are fit to wield the sword of war, is very 
unphilosophical; and the opinion that they alone who have 
trampled upon laws at home, or who tremble for their lives and 
property at the smallest caprice of a domestic tyrant, are capable 
of vanquishing the enemies of the state abroad is, in itself, equally 
false and pernicious,” 


Note that if we substitute “ German” for “French” the lesson 
here conveyed is as good as when Pasley thought and wrote it. 





BISMARCK’S PEN.* 


ALTHOUGH we reviewed this book in March, 1912, it is in 
teresting to return to it again in view of the latest examples 
of German diplomacy and conduct. The Life of the man 
who bore in his own country the nickname of “ Bisimarck's 
Pen” is a curious study. A very devout man of gentle 
habits and a cultivated mind, he seems to have had no 
notion that in acting as Bismarck’s secretary—such was, 
in effect, the work he did as a Foreign Office official—he 
was often helping in a policy sinister and unscrupulous. The 
hundreds of letters by Abeken which form the greater part of 
this book are very interesting to read, but the impression one 
has of the writer is that he was rather a poor creature, in 
spite of his goodness. Bismarck, so far as we can gather, 
never employed him as he employed Busch, to fabricate 
letters and compose bogus articles for the Press in order to 
mislead public opinion and advance the Bismarckian schemes, 
Nor does Abeken seem to have been intimate with Busch; 
there is only one mention of the latter in the book—a record 
of an innocent stroll which Abeken took with Bismarck’s 
Press agent. Nevertheless, we find Abeken lending himself 
to Bismarckism with disarming innocence. He continually 
invokes the blessing of God on some Prussian policy, and he 
does so with obvious sincerity. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think that he suffered chiefly from a morbid respect for 
authority. He could believe no wrong of any Prussian 
leader; it was enough for him to be told that such-and-such 
a thing was the aim of his country, and that it was a just and 
glorious aim, for him to believe that it was so with all his 
heart. He could believe one thing one day and another thing 
another day with equal facility. He was a courtier with the 
fatal simplicity of heart which is perhaps possible only to a 
very good man who has not very much character. We read 
much in his letters about the tender pressure of Royal hands 
when his gracious masters, the King of Prussia and the 
Crown Prince, acknowledged his faithful services. A Royal 
joke seemed to him better than other men’s jokes. On one 
occasion Abeken wrote to his wife :— 

“T have just come from the King, not from tea, but from seeing 

him about a report. The Minister sent me, I hardly know why, 
about something which might have been done to-morrow, and 
desired me to bear his excuses for not going himself, because he 
was indisposed, and a late audience costs him his night’s rest. He 
could not have remembered that it was already nine o'clock, and 
that I must call the King from tea. He graciously came, but was 
evidently surpriscd at the lateness of the hour. Such amiability 
as his can hardly be found in any other sovereign.” 
These words were written at the headquarters of the Prussian 
army at Versailles during the Franco-German War. Notice 
the exaggeration in applauding the King’s willingness to 
receive a report from his Minister at any moment during 
war. Matthew Arnold’s fun about W. H. Russell mounting 
his horse with the Crown Prince of Prussia holding the 
stirrup, Bismarck at the animal’s head, and the old King 
hoisting Russell into the saddle would have had to pass on to 
even bolder images to satirize the reverential satisfaction of 
Abeken in the attentions of the great. 

Abeken began his career as chaplain in the Prussian 
Legation at Rome, where he enjoyed the friendship—a friend- 
ship truly worth having—of the Bunsens. His intention was 
to become a Professor of Theology, and it was not till he 
discovered that theology of his sort brought him into a less 
close contact with life than he had hoped that he drifted away 
from it and became a Foreign Office official. His interest in 
public affairs was first excited acutely by the Republican 
movement of 1848 and the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
No sooner had he entered upon his official duties than, 








* Bismarck’s Pen: the Life of Heinrich Abeken. Edited from his Letters and 
Journals by his Wife. Authorized Translation by Mrs. Charles Edward 
Barrett-Lennard and M. W. Hoper, With Portraits. London: George Allen 
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though not a Prussian by birth, he became intensely 
Prussian in feeling. One has observed this tendency before 
in German men of affairs. Just as the German outside his 
own land tends to become quickly assimilated to the foreigners 
among whom he lives, so the Hanoverian, the Saxon, even the 
Bavarian, becomes Prussianized in Prussia. Of the arbitrary 
policy of Prussia in Schleswig-Holstein Abeken thoroughly 
approved. He believed that Prussia and Austria offered 
nothing but “ protection” to the duchies. One cannot read 
the letters on this subject, or the subsequent letters on the 
Austro-Prussian War and the Franco-German War, without 
wondering whether the ethos of the German nation has not 
changed a good deal since those days. Abeken’s thoughts are 
full of real goodness, and he evidently felt that he was sur- 
rounded by people also of real goodness. Indeed, we know 
that to a large extent this was so. Nothing could have been 
finer than the standard of public conduct observed as a matter 
of course by the Bunsens. Again, those who have read the 
diaries of the Crown Prince of Prussia—afterwards the 
Emperor Frederick—know tbat he suffered genuine anguish at 
the misery caused by the Franco-German War, and brought 
about, as he and bis family supposed, by the wicked rashness 
of the French. Of course German policy to-day is tied to the 
cart-tail of Prussian militarism, and we have no idea of 
blaming the German people as a whole for what we see going 
on. There are, no doubt, a vast number of just and generous 
people in Germany who are able to apply their principles 
to their national policy. At the same time, we suspect that 
the triumph of Bismarckism and the teaching of blood- 
and-iron professors have to an appreciable degree hardened 
and materialized the German soul. What else are we to think 
when economies of truth in foreign policy are generally 
accepted as necessary to German progress, when treaties are 
torn up without audible protest, and a gallant little neutral 
State is punished by heavy fines for the crime of demanding 
that respect for her neutrality which Germany herself had 
promised? What, for instance, would Abeken himself say 
to-day, if indeed he did not, as usual, discover that the voice 
of authority was the voice of truth? Or are we quite wrong 
in supposing such a change in German feeling, and is it 
simply that Germans have an almost unlimited capacity for 
allowing themselves to be deceived by their rulers as Abeken 
was hoodwinked by Bismarck? We must admit that there 
is something to be said for the belief that even the rulers 
deceive themselves when we reflect that last week the 
German Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, declared 
that a “deeply felt moral power” was driving the whole 
German people forward. Similarly when Brussels was 
occupied, and the staining of German honour had received 
its spectacular celebration, the German Emperor declared that 
he was “ grateful to our God who was with us.” At all events, 
it is worth while to note how Abeken wrote and felt about 
German conduct during several wars. In the Austro- 
Prussian War he wrote :— 

“A delightful testimony all the foreigners with us give to the 
discipline and humanity of our troops. All signs of war are 
confined to the small places in which we actually fought. There 
is complete F scage everywhere else. The country people were at 
work yesterday, mowing, and reaping as we passed the fields. 
Only our own officers complain that the conduct of our people is 
not good enough.” 


In the Franco-German War he wrote: “The French are 
just what their rulers force them to be, and by flattering their 
vanity and love of power they are induced to attack their 
neighbours. This must be made impossible.” The last sentence 
exactly expresses British sentiments about the miserable 
unrest which Kaiserism has long forced upon Europe. We 
want to gain nothing from the present war except an absolute 
guarantee that “this must be made impossible.” In yet 
another place Abeken wrote with contemptuous irony of the 
French motive for war in 1870: “A fine excuse for beginning 
war, because a nation felt itself the stronger of the two, and 
not because it felt its cause to be a just one!” What, we ask 
again, is the truth? Has Germany changed, and have the 
excellent principles of such men as Abeken ceased to be at all 
common, or is the German capacity for self-deception unique ? 
However Germans may read the lessons of history, they are 
clear enough to others. The one act in foreign policy which 
brought a harvest of goodwill to Germany was her generous 
treatment of Austria after the war of 1866, 


a 
The most striking event in Abeken’s career, we think, was 


the fact that he wrote the Ems telegram in its Original fo; 
—the telegram which Bismarck doctored so as to give “04 
different bias and thus provoke the French. Bismarck “ 
pared for the French, in fact, what the late Emile Olive 
called a guet-apens, and they walked into it. Abeken ga 
nothing about the purpose of Bismarck in making the French 
believe that their Ambassador, Benedetti, had been curt) 
sent about his business by the King of Prussia. He does : 
indeed, seem to have written a word on the subject. At 
least, if he did it is not published in this book. 

During the Franco-German War Bismarck was in ill-health, 
and Abeken frequently represented him when he was too tired 
to wait on the King. The relations between the King and the 
irritable Bismarck were sometimes not very cordial, and 
Abeken had a genius for receiving the ill-humour which 
ought to have expended itself on Bismarck. Thus Abeken 
writes :— 

“T had to go to the King three times to-day, and the third time 
I went in fear and trembling, for I had been sent off on the 
second occasion, in the greatest disgrace, at least, the King had 
retired to his bedroom in great excitement and displeasure, [ 
had scarcely returned and made my report to the Minister 
[Bismarck] when a telegram, written by the King himself, arrived 
which the Minister was to despatch in cypher, but which he 4id 
not wish to do, so he again sent me to the King to persuade 
him not tosend it. It was not a pleasant duty. It was easier 
than I anticipated. The King was touching in his kindness and 
goodness, so I was able to tell the Minister of my success. It 
removed a load from my heart. I never saw the King so angry 
and excited, and yet so open to every argument and remonstrance, 
It was, perhaps, well that indisposition prevented tho Minister 
from going to the King himself, for the King could give way to 
his vexation more easily towards me, while 1 could act as inter. 
mediary, and soften some things, and be silent about others. [ 
do not, after all, regret this day.” 

There is Abeken’s character. He overflowed with kindness, 
and was a most accomplished doormat. 





JOSEPH CONRAD.*® 


Mr. Curue’s study of Mr. Conrad is in one respect hard to 
review, in that he spikes the guns of his critics by bis 
disarming admissions. Books of this sort, when inspired by 
strong enthusiasm, are too often apt to degenerate into lauds 
of the living, and Mr. Curle candidly owns that the practice 
is generally ridiculous and stupid. Again, his pages bristle 
with comparisons, some of them extremely pointed and 
effective, some highly unjust. Thus Mr. Curle, while acknow- 
ledging Mr. Kipling to be a writer of genius, contrasts his 
view of the East with Mr. Conrad’s in a passage which 
concludes with the words: “ Conrad has his eye upon destiny, 
whereas Kipling has his eye on Simla society "—a comment 
which shows either complete ignorance or misunderstanding of 
Kim and The Jungle Books. But in the very next sentence be 
observes : “ Of course there is a good deal of unfairness in this 
comparison—as there is in all such comparisons. . . . On certain 
formulas one can demonstrate that almost any one is either 
greator negligible. Fortunately unbacked ez parte statements 
do not carry conviction.” Mr. Curle is not uncritical, but 
unjudicial. There is too much irrelevant, though often well- 
deserved, obloquy aimed at other authors, popular or notorious. 
And he is unnecessarily annoyed with those who admire 
Mr. Conrad in the wrong way, or what he thinks is the 
wrong way. But, none the less, he makes good his statement 
that he can recognize Mr. Conrad’s defects as well as other 
people’s merits. He is an enthusiast, but not an idolater, and 
in claiming for his author greatness and uniqueness he writes 
with an eloquence, a conviction, and a felicity of illustration 
which, if they must inevitably fail to convert the disciples of 
Mr. Shaw on the one hand or Miss Corelli on the other, will 
appeal powerfully to those who have yielded to the sombre 
fascination of Mr. Conrad’s stories. We may add that 
in one important respect Mr. Curle shows an altogether 
admirable restraint. The brief biographical sketch is con 
fined to the barest outlines, and is entirely free from 
irrelevant personalities. It gives us a few dates, & few 
facts about Mr. Conrad’s parentage and education, a brief 
account of his life as a deep-water sailor, and a list of 
the ships—thirteen in all—on which he served either as am 
officer or in command from 1880 to 1894, when he finally left 


—— 
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lient points in this record are that he went to 
the ae a landed on English soil for the first 
time at Lowestoft in 1878 at the age of twenhy-ons _ did not 
know a word of English, that he passed for secon mate in 
1979, and became a Master in the English merchant service 
in the year of his naturalization in 1884. Mr. Carle is within 
the mark when he comments on the extraordinary series of 
events that led a Polish boy to enter the British merchant 
service, and a master mariner to become a novelist. The 
mass of experience accumulated in a hard and roving 
life supplied him with an immense fund of raw material, 
bat the real wonder is that one who learned English 
after he was a grown man should in another twenty years have 
become one of our greatest living prose writers. Whatever 
view may be taken of Mr. Conrad’s title to abiding fame, no 
other writer that we can think of has belied his antecedents 
or asserted his genius in a more unexpected, paradoxical, or 
triumphant fashion. 5 
For an explanation of such a magnificent freak we 
are obliged to fall back on the view that the emer- 
gence of genius has always been mysterious and inscrut- 
able, and that Mr. Conrad has genius is not easily to be 
eontroverted. Mr. Curle claims for him not only greatness, 
but greatness of a peculiar quality. “He is on a different 
plane” from nearly all his contemporaries, and, as Mr. 
Curle truly points out, this aloofness inevitably militates 
against his popularity. To begin with, his books are not 
easy reading, and his oblique method of narration, often at a 
second remove, is a stumbling-block to the plain person. His 
atmosphere is predominantly morne—like that of Turgenieff, 
the author whom of all others he most resembles; his stories 
generally end sadly, andthey are neither homely nor comforting, 
but steeped in unrest and pervaded by sardonic irony. Then, 
though eminently clean, he is not didactic, or given to 
moralizing, or concerned with sex problems, or a believer in 
art for art’s sake. There are few peuple of rank or fashion 
among his dramatis personae, but his standpoint is none the 
less aristocratic and fastidious. He has a sovereign dis- 
regard for cheap passports to approval, though once, and 
once only, he wrote an article in a well-known balfpenny daily. 
When to this list is added his preference for exotic themes, 
and his somewhat exotic treatment of English life, it is easy 
to understand why his audience has been, and always must 
remain, limited. Mr. Conrad’s disabilities ennoble rather than 
discredit his reputation. But on the positive side his qualities 
are even more commanding. Foremost among them Mr. 
Carle rightly places his mastery of atmosphere and his sub- 
ordination of character, no matter how interesting, to the 
wnity of the novel. No living writer bas interpreted with 
greater intensity of insight the glamour of the East and the 
wizardry of the sea. In his earlier books his prose, though 
eloquent and sonorous, suffered from a certain tropical 
Juxuriance. But in his later stories it has become at once more 
supple and more restrained, while retaining its old melody and 
enchantment—witness the beautiful passage quoted by Mr. 
Carle on p. 184 :— 

“She dropped her head, and as if her ears had been opened to 
the voices of the world, she heard beyond the rampart of sea 
wall the swell of yesterday’s gale breaking on the beach with 
monotonous and solemn vibrations, as if all the earth had been a 
tolling bell,” 

Mr. Curle rightly insists on the core of sanity and the belief 
in human goodness which underlie Mr. Conrad's disillusion- 
ment and pessimism. He ie a great believer in Duty; 
his heroes are chivalrous, merciful, and unselfish, and 
his finest women are good women. Mr. Curle also notes his 
delightful knack of detecting romance, heroism, or even great- 
ness underneath prosaic or even dull exteriors, his sympathy 
with ordinary people, his wonderfully effective blending of 
symbolism and realism, and the remarkable way in which, 
while maintaining a self-effacement as complete as that of 
Targenieff, he blends his own personality with tbat of 
his characters. Mr. Curle has omitted, however, to mention the 
curious illustration of Mr. Conrad's fastidiousness to be found 
in the fact that his books are practically void of quotations or 
literary allusions. There is an exception in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Curle, where he applies the phrase odi et amo to man’s 
attitude towards the sea; and in Chance he records the odd 
preference shown by officers in the merchant service for the 
novels of Bulwer Lytton. In the chapter on Mr. Conrad's 
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atmosphere Mr. Curle notes his astonishing achievement in 
evolving the wonderful panorama of Costaguana in Nostromo 
from the descriptions in an old book of his childhood and from 
two flying visits to South American ports. “It is the great 
example of Conrad's vast capacity for building up the very 
illusion of reality out of practically nothing.” Perhaps the 
best comment on this clairvoyance is to be found in a passage 
in Chance in which Marlow, Mr. Conrad's alter ego, expounds 
his theory of knowledge. Marlow held that “to understand 
everything was not good for the intellect,” and that while “a 
well-stocked intelligence weakens the impulse to action, an 
overstocked one leads gently to idiocy.” With him a glimpse, 
and no more, was the proper way of seeing an individuality. 
To form a correct judgment of a man a few materials are 
quite enough: the merest starting-point becomes a coign of 
vantage, “and thus by a series of logically deduced verisimili- 
tudes one arrives at truth, or as near as any circumstantial 
evidence can do.” He never went out consciously to collect 
information—“ information is something one goes out to seek 
and puts away when found as you might do a piece of lead: 
ponderous, useful, unvibrating, dull, Whereas knowledge 
comes to one—a chance acquisition preserving in its repore 
a fine resonant quality.” 

We opened Mr. Curle’s book with some misgivings, but they 
have been dispelled by its perusal. He has performed a 
difficult task with real ability; his praise is never effusive ; 
his enthusiasm is generous and sincere; he has, in short* 
earned the gratitude of all who recognize in Mr. Conrad the 
most romantic of living British novelists, 





WHO WERE THE ROMANS?* 
THE problem of the origin of the Romans, old as it is, has 
not yet lost its interest, and Mr. Lloyd may be sure of finding 
many readers, even though his theory is at every point con- 
troversial and heretical. Mr. Lloyd’s argument, which we can 
only summarize briefly, but which is forcibly presented in his 
study, falls naturally into two aspects—the ethnological and 
the philological. At the root of both of these lines of approach 
lie what are now generally recognized facte—on the one band, 
the intimate connexion between the Italic and Celtic groups of 
Indo-European speech, and, on the other, the existence of a 
racial distinction between the Plebeians and Patricians of 
early Rome. It bas almost universally been held that these 
two races were both of Indo-European origin. According to 
Mr. Lloyd, however, the Plebeian Romans were the direct 
descendants of the Brown long-headed race which inhabited 
Italy in Neolithic times. The Patricians, he maintains, were 
descended from Gaulish invaders who came from beyond the 
Alps in a remote age, and whose subsequent history we may 
give in his own words :-—~ 
“The Gaulish conquerors of the Roman territory were com- 

aratively small in numbers. They found the territory inhabited 
y the Brown race, and, no doubt, they found, likewise, Etruscan 
nobles and landowners in considerable numbers in it. For reasons 
that cannot now be discovered the Roman Gauls came to be 
separated completely from the Cis-Alpine Gauls. As a result, the 
Roman Gauls, who were subsequently known as Patricians, who 
had the whole power of government as well, indeed, as of the 
rights of citizenship in their own hands, courted the support of 
the subject populations, and in process of time the Roman people 
were evolved. The Latin language emerged partly through the 
natural development all languages are continually going through ; 
but very largely, also, through its adoption by the subject peoples 
and by their bringing into common use vast multitudes of words 
from their own ancient tongue.” 

He adds that “ whoever brought the language into the Roman 
territory, which in the shape we know it is called Latin, must 
have spoken a tongue practically identical with Gaelic.” We 
cannot bere do justice to the many ingenious arguments with 
which Mr. Lloyd supports his theory, nor can we point out 
the obvious difficulties by which it can be met; but we can at 
least promise that plenty of material for argument will be 
found by the inquisitive in his pages. 





THE WAR OFFICE.t 
Tue countryman who looks up at the most conspicuous of 
the Government offices in Whitehall, and is told that it is the 
new War Office, may sometimes wish to snow—the Londoner 








* The Making of the Roman People. By Thomas Lloyd. London: Longmans 
and Co, [4s. 6d. net. | : 

+ Ihe War Office, Past and Present, By Captain Owen Whee'er, London: 
Metkuen and Co. [12s. Cd. net.) 
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seldom cares to learn anything about his own city—what is 
the relation between the building and the Army which is now 
so much in all our minds and hearts. He will find just what 
he wants in The War Office, Past and Present. Captain Wheeler 
does not pretend to give his readers any facts which are not 
“accessible to any one who will take the necessary pains to 
collect them.” But he is the first man who hus taken the 
pains in question, and the result is a convenient outline of 
the slow development of the British Army as it exists to-day. 
He begins in 1620, the year of the appearance of that Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council which in the end became a War 
Office. But most readers will be more likely to start with 
1854 and the creation of a “Secretary of State for War.” 
Between that year and 1868 the office was held by eight 
Secretaries, which gives about two years to each occupant, and 
this fact alone will explain the absence of any changes of 
moment. But in December of the latter year Mr. Cardwell 
became War Secretary, and took in hand the completion of 
the departmental reconstruction begun under the Duke of 
Newcastle, the abolition of the purchase system, and the 
introduction of short service. “ With extraordinary courage 
and tenacity he advanced boldly along all these three lines,” and 
his persistence did him the more credit as the Government of 
which he was a member was pledged to reduce the Estimates. 
One feature of the reconstruction was the disappearance of the 
Commander-in-Chief from the Horse Guards. The Duke of 
Cambridge and Queen Victoria were both opposed to this 
change, and in the first instance Cardwell seems not to have 
realized its necessity. He changed his mind, however, after 
the publication of the Northbrook Report, and in the end 
the Commander-in-Chief’s subordination to the Secretary of 
State was made visible by his removal to the War Office. 
It seems hardly credible that a system so injurious to the 
best interests of the Army as the purchase of commissions 
should have found many supporters even in 1871, and even 
in the end had to be abolished by Royal Warrant instead of 
by Act of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s method of carrying 
his point was much criticized at the time, but Captain 
Wheeler declares his conviction—the conviction, he is careful 
to tell us, of “a lifelong Conservative, with a strong anti- 
Gladstonian bias”—that the course adopted was “both the 
right and the only one.” Purchase was simply an expedient 
for enabling rich men to buy promotion for themselves or 
their sons. Some attempt had been made to keep down the 
prices, but, though the regulation sum paid for a cavalry 
lieutenant-colonelcy was £6,175, the actual price was £14,000, 
and often more. The third change involved was the creation 
of a Reserve and the localization of recruiting. It was 
intended to offer inducements to a class of men to enter 
the Army who did not enter it then, though much remains 
to be done in order to carry out this last object. But, in 
Captain Wheeler’s opinion, “fundamentally we have to-day 
the same basic principles underlying our military system as 
those on which Mr. Cardwell reared his great system of Army 
reform.” Captain Wheeler duly chronicles the later changes, 
whether attempted by Mr. Arnold-Forster or actually carried 
out in pursuance of the recommendations of the Esher Com- 
mission, but his enthusiasm is reserved for the chapter which 
bears the title of “ The Coming of Cardwell.” 





POEMS OF PROBLEMS.* 


Mrs. Witcox’s new volume will certainly be hailed with 
enthusiasm by a very large public. Some people will acclaim 
it with one kind of delight, some with another. We select the 
following fragments for quotation :— 
“Oh, there are many actors who can play 

Greatly, great parts; but rare indeed the soul 

Who can be great when cast for some small réle. 

Yet that is what the world most needs: big hearts 

That will shine forth and glorify poor parts.” 


“The deepest tragedies of life are not 
Put into books or acted on the stage.” 


“T said I would have my fling 
And do what a young man may; 
And I didn’t believe a thing 
That the parsons have to say,” 


(A very daring poem this.) The present writer has been 








* Poems of Problems, By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. London: Gay and Hancock, 
(3s. Gd. net. } 





. Per a 
considerably puzzled by the zoology—or is it orn; 
of the following line :— » ornlthology?-— 
“ Those creatures which are part of G g 

and wings.” Part of God, though they have hoot 
It does not seem somehow to fit the Mock Turtl 

’ e. Co 
answer be a pig? And Mrs. Wilcox is usually go aa 
seem to have seen “ A Man’s Ideal "— ° 
“ A lovely little keeper of the home, 
Absorbed in menu books, yet erudite "— 

some long time ago. Yet we have not observed any word i 
the volume to indicate that some of the poems are reprinted. 





FICTION. 





ALBERTA AND THE OTHERS®*® 


THE recent influx of settlers into Western Canada is beginning 
to bear literary fruit, and when it springs from first-hand 
experience, as in the case of Miss Madge Smith's story, its 
value is beyond question. The West family were a high. 
spirited, self-reliant set of young people, who had grown dis. 
contented with their humdrum surroundings and limited 
opportunities in a small North of England town. Their 
parents were dead, and a variety of motives impelled them to 
seek their fortunes in Western Canada. Nomen, omen: 
Alberta West, the guiding spirit of the family, way 
naturally drawn towards the region where she suddenly 
inherited a couple of town lots from the roving uncle 
and godfather who had been responsible for the choice 
of her Christian name twenty-odd years earlier. What 
was the use, argued this spirited young lady, of being 
a landed proprietor if you did not visit your estate? Her 
brothers—a budding architect and an amateur photographer 
—were attracted by the possibilities of lucrative employment, 
and her sisters by the lure of novelty. Finally, the persuasive 
eloquence of “Publicity Numbers,” in which even the gum. 
chewing habit was represented as a virtue, and the charms of 
the climate and society were painted in glowing colours, 
proved irresistible, and overbore the misgivings of the faith. 
ful Aunt Mary and the reasoned objections of the family 
friend, Captain Kingsway, who had already been in Canada 
Miss Smith’s command of vivacious narrative is excellently 
shown in the account of the voyage out, in the portraits of 
the passengers, the picture of the loneliness of the Canadian 
landscape as seen from the Canadian Pacific Railway, and ia 
the arrival of the West family at Sunshine City. Professor 
Stephen Leacock has given us a delightful account of Canadian 
provincial life in his Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, but his 
scene was laid in the lakeland of Eastern Canada Sun- 
shine City is on the edge of the prairie, a raw new 
town in which the ingenuous “green” English folk have 
to go through a somewhat painful process before they 
find their feet. The hasty purchase of a cheap outfit of 
tents induces them to try camp life for a spell, until they are 
driven into town by a blizzard, and rent a flat in Regina 
Block, a building inhabited by a {highly miscellaneous com- 
munity, including seven real estate agents. The mistakes of 
the Wests are endless and heavily paid for, but they never 
wholly lose heart. The young architect, disappointed in bis 
hopes of an official appointment, is content to earn a modest 
wage as a sign-painter. The young photographer, who turns 
his expert knowledge to practical account, is defrauded by his 
partner and reduced to take service as a harvest labourer and 
anavvy. Alberta serves a brief and catastrophic apprentice- 
ship as a society journalist. In short, all of them “get 
stung,” as the phrase goes, and matters might have gone hard 
with them but for the opportune arrival of the family friend, 
Captain Kingsway. And even this hardened old campaigner 
signalizes his advent by a grotesque blunder before taking 
command of the situation, and, as may be readily guessed, 
exchanging the réle of good genius for a closer relationship 
with the family. 

The story is told with such animation and intimate know- 
ledge of the pains and penalties as well as the pleasures 
of the settler’s life that we can only regret that the 
picture which it gives of the Western Canadian, at » time 
when the Dominion has rallied so splendidly to the defence of 








"© Alberta and the Others: a Truthful Story of Western Canada, By Madge & 
Smith, London: Sidgwick and Jackson, [6s.] 
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er Country in her hour of need, should emphasize 
eg and irregularities to the exclusion of the finer 
doubtedly possesses. 
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via Sazon. By Ellen Melicent Cobden. (T. Fisher 


-, 6g.)—The title-page of Miss Cobden’s study of 
poser om soee both deceives us as to the nature of her 


wares and underestimates their value. She calls her book 
* episodes in a life,” but gives us very few episodes, and at 
ie dozen detailed portraits, enough draring of character 
for a dozen separate novels. Sylvia herself, who is educated 
to the indifferent extravagance of newly made riches, who 
marries a drunken loafer, and loves another man, is by no 
means the most interesting of the figures which crowd the 
stage, and we should especially like to hear more, at a later 
date, of Mrs. Marriott. The writer's gifts of intuition and of 
observation are remarkable; her work somehow recalls to us 
a certain etching of a garden, of a group of little people, 
accurate and yet not inspired, and we are roused from the 
contemplation of it with something of a shock by the 
incongruous tragedy of the last few chapters. The chief 
fault of the book is an absence of plot and of events which 
are independent of the moods of the heroine. We are vexed, 
moreover, by Miss Cobden’s trick of going back to account 
for the presence of each character, leaving us with a feeling 
of constant hindrance and of inability to arrive at any further 


pont. 
The Royal Runaway. By Laurence Housman. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—When a King steals his own crown jewels and 
runs away from his throne, both the private life which he 
adopts and the public and political life which he has left behind 
are full of possibilities for a writer with a sense of humour. 
Mr. Housman’s style is, cf course, admirable, and if he 
possessed a lighter and more definite touch his fantasy could 
worthily be classed with Mr. Chesterton’s work. But the book 
is so lengthy and apparently eo serious that we are puzzled 
and uncertain whether the chief intention be farce or satire. 
What gives us, after all, the greatest pleasure is not the 
bitterness of parody, but the shrewd touch of the novelist. 
Some of the subsidiary characters are drawn with brilliant 
technique, notably Mrs. Mack, who darns stockings on the 
Sabbath. “Well, outside I daresay as it’s Sunday,” she 
remarked, aloof of tone. “But I’ve got all out of my 
reckonings, and till I’m even with ’em it’s in the beauty of the 
holiness of these here socks I’ve got to worship the Lord. 
When I’m all behind, like a cow’s tail, you don’t catch me 
stopping to count how many days there are in the week.” 


READABLE Novets.—Sunrise Valley. By Marion Hill. 
(John Long. 6s.)\—A story of farm life in Pennsylvania. 
The heroine is a school teacher lodging at the farm, who 
carries out her duties in an unconvincingly able fashion —— 
Maria. By Baroness von Hutten. (HutchinsonandCo. 6s.) 
—A novel which illustrates the many difficulties which pursue 
the path of girls who presume to fall in love with young 
princes——The Six Rubies. By Justus Miles Forman. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This story describes the 
stealing and dispersion of six magnificent heraldic rubies, and 
their gradual recovery after six separate adventures by their 
original owner.—Lovers’ Meetings. By Katharine Tynan. 
(1. Werner Laurie, 6s )—As the title announces, this is a 
series of short love stories. “ Katharine Tynan” writes with 
her usual ease, and the volume makes very suitable 
holiday reading. A Stepdaughter of the Prairie. By 
Margaret Lynn. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—These sketches 
of the life of children on the prairie are quite delightful, of an 
almost pathetic comedy and kindliness—Litile Faithful. 
By Beulah Marie Dix. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Miss Dix’s 
story of Germans in America is pleasant and spirited, but she 
heeds experience in the art of stage management.— The 
Judge's Chair, By Eden Phillpotts. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
The publishers tell us that this volume “brings to a con- 
clusion the author's Dartmoor work.” It is a sad farewell, for 
the writing of the stories is, as ever, admirable. Especially 
fine is the grim humour of “The Apostates.” Footprints 
Beneath the Snow. By Henry Bordeaux. Translated by 
Mary Seymour Houghton. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s.)—This 
Psychological novel moves slowly, but is full of interest, and 
1s admirably translated, 




















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


_—o—_— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books af the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other Jorms, 





With Wellington in the Pyrenees. By Brigadier-General 
Beatson: (Max Goschen. 15s. net.)—Those who are, at the 
time of writing, eagerly waiting news of the exploits of our 
troops on the historic battlegrounds of Flanders may well 
occupy their anxious leisure with General Beatson’s admirable 
study of Wellington’s operations against Soult from July 25th 
to August 2nd, 1813. “Never were the stubborn valour of 
the British soldier of all ranks of that old army and the 
quickness and decision of its great commander more signally 
displayed than in those nine days of desperate and almost 
continuous fighting amongst the ridges and valleys of those 
mountains.” Our military annals hold few stories more 
inspiriting than that of the “soldiers’ battle” on the Maya 
ridge, when four thousand British troops held their own for 
six hours against eighteen thousand of Napoleon's veterans. 
“They stood like a stone wall,” writes an observer of the 
92nd Regiment in especial, “ overmatched by twenty to one 
till half their blue bonnets lay as a barrier to the advancing 
foe. Oh! they fought well thut day! I can see the line now 
of the killed and wounded stretched on the heather as the 
living retired closing on the centre.” We are confident that 
our Army of to-day, firmly allied with the descendants of their 
gallant foes, will worthily maintain the centennial memory of 
the soldiers “ whose stern valour,” in Napier’s phrase, “ would 
have graced Thermopylae.” 





The Principles of War Historically Illustrated. Vol. I. By 
Major-General E. A. Altham. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.)}—The author of this admirably written book begins by 
expressing the opinion that it would be impossible for him to 
improve on the military doctrines laid down in our Field 
Service Regulations and official Training Manuals. “ We may 
rest assured, and indeed know that year by year every stone 
of the foundations of our battle training is tested and tried 
by the trained experts of the General Staff, and replacement 
made, wherever the testing or the light of fresh war experi- 
ence indicates the possibility of further strengthening.” His 
aim is to illustrate and exemplify these doctrines by lessons 
drawn from recent wars—notably the Russo-Japanese, the 
South African, and the Balkan Wars. This first volume deals 
mainly with the characteristics of the various arms, and should 
furnish civilian readers with a valuable commentary on the 
news now coming from the front. The main lesson of the 
work, as General Smith-Dorrien points out in his introduction, 
is “that preparation for war is a national duty, the neglect of 
which involves humiliation and disaster.” 





We are glad to commend to our readers two helpful 
pamphlets containing Forms of Prayer for Public and Private 
Use in Time of War, and Forms of Prayer for Domestic and 
Private Use in Time of War, by Canon Newbolt (S.P.C.K., 2d. 
net each). 





Report of the International Commission on the Balkan Wars. 
(Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) 
—In July, 1913, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace appointed a Commission of eight to undertake an 
impartial inquiry into the origin, conduct, and results of the 
recent wars in the Balkans. It was under the presidency of 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, and Messrs. F. W. Hirst 
and H. N. Brailsford were the English members. Its Report 
now published is a very interesting document—at least it 
would be if the present war left us any immediate capacity 
of being interested in a past one. Its conclusion is that the 
real struggle in the Balkans was that “ between two policies, 
the policy of armaments and that of progress”—and an 
eloquent appeal follows that we should all give up our arma- 
ments and enter on a new era of peace and prosperity. Events 
have shown how vain a hope this was, 


“Break!” By a Naval Officer. (The Fleet. 1s. net.)— 
Although most of this little book was written some years 
ago, it still gives a stirring description of “ how the British 
seamen prepare for war.” Brief picturesque chapters deal 
with the work of the engine-room and the barbette, prize 
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firing and coaling ship, steam trials and manning and 
arming boats. Its republication is timely, as helping us to 
understand the immense efficiency of the bluejacket. 





Our Teeth and Our Health. By H.U. Olver. (T. Murby 
and Co. 1s. net.)—This little book by an eminent dental 
surgeon aims at calling the attention of the general public to 
“the enormous, the vital necessity of maintaining the health 
of the mouth if the health of the body is to be considered.” 
Sir William Osler has assured us that “there is not one single 
thing more important in the whole range of Hygiene than 
Hygiene of the Mouth.” Those who will take the trouble to 
read Mr. Olver’s very sensible book will realize the importance 
of periodical visits to a really trustworthy dentist. 





The 110th Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
(The Bible House, Is.) records, amongst other signs of the 
progress of this useful institution, the appearance of six new 
versions of one or more of the Gospels. These are respectively 
in Kopu, a dialect of South-West China; in Mawken, for the 
gypsy-like fishermen of Lower Burma; in Manchad, spoken 
among the snowy peaks of Western Tibet; in Ruanda, current 
among seven million negroes at the fountain of the Nile; in 
Addo, a dialect of Southern Nigeria; and in Car Nicobarese. 
Four complete New Testaments have been issued, in tongues 
of Paraguay, the Straits Settlements, Papua, and the Solomon 
Islands, as well as a complete Bible in Bicol, one of the 
principal languages of the Philippines. 





The Regeneration of New China. By Nelson Bitton. 
(United Council for Missionary Education. 2s. net.)—The 
author of this book has enjoyed fifteen years of varied 
experience as a missionary in China, and is now a Mission 
Board Secretary at home. He has made a thoughtful study 
of the outstanding problems which confront the Christian 
Church in China. As Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil says in 
his introduction, “in this book the victory of Christ in 
China is related; it is not complete, but there is every 
reason for hope, though none for slackness.” 





Nature and Nurture in Mental Development. By F. W. Mott. 
(John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—This little book is an amplifi- 
cation of three lectures which Dr. Mott delivered last year 
under the auspices of the Chadwick Trust. It is full of sug- 
gestive and sensible remarks, and should stimulate the reader 
to further inquiries regarding the respective parts played by 
environment and heredity in mental hygiene. 





Hutchinson's History of the Nations. Vol. I. Edited by 
Walter Hutchinson. (Hutchinson and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This is the first volume of a popular history of the world, 
which has the commendable feature of being written by men 
who are high authorities on their subjects. Thus Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie contributes the account of the 
Egyptians; Professor H. A. Giles summarizes Chinese history 
in fifty pages; Sir Richard Temple writes on India; Mr. 
Leonard W. King deals with the Babylonians, Hittites, 
Assyrians, Pbhrygians, Lydians, and other nations of Asia 
Minor; and Dr. J. P. Mabaffy sketches the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, and Greeks. The chief feature of the book 
is ite wealth of illustration, which leaves on many pages little 
room for letterpress. Many of these illustrations, from 
monuments, coins, and other contemporary sources, are of 
great interest; but we cannot say as much of the numerous 
purely imaginative pictures, which include coloured plates of 
the battle of Salamis and the death of Cleopatra! 





Anthropological Report on Ibo-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria. 
Parts IV. V., and VI. By Northcote W. Thomas. 
(Harrison and Sons.)—Mr. Thomas is the Government 
Authropologist for Nigeria, and bas collected a great mass 
of interesting details about the people of that country. In 
this continuation of his Report on the Iho-speaking peoples 


lhe deale in Part 1V. with their laws and customs, and in 
Part VI. with their proverbs, while Part V. is an addendum 
to the lbo dictionary already published. Among the thousand 
proverbs here given we note some curious variants of English 
proverbs: “J can’t crush my band because of insects” ig 
evidently a variant of “Cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face,” and “The day one knows all let him die” recalls “ Never 











~- ra 
too old to learn.” Amongst the numerous proverbs on 
note ‘Two strong men meet, it is not good,” and we 
man’s yams are done he considers.” hea a 





Amongst reprints of healthy fiction for girls we ma 
Esther Cameron's Story, Aunt Diana, and Averil, } y ate 
Nouchette Carey, and Good Wives, by L. M. Alcott Po Arn 
Tract Society, 1s. net each). San Celestino, by J 
Ayscough, has been reprinted with notes for the —- 
students taking the Oxford Local Junior Examination, tn 
which it is a set book in English literature (Smith, Elie 
and Co., 2s. net). ’ 











We have received from Messrs. Edward Stanford three mor 
of their clear and excellent war maps, comprising The Francs. 
German Frontier and Western Germany, on a scale of Cighteey 
miles to the inch (5s.); The North Sea and the Baltic, 
miles to the inch (2s. 6d.); and The Seat of War in Belgium, 
six miles to the inch (5s.). Messrs. Sifton, Praed, anj Co. 
have sent us A Strategical Map of the North Sea ona Scale of 
thirty-one miles to the inch, and four sheets of the French 
Government Survey, on ascale of about four miles to the inch, 
for the districts of Mézidres (including Mons and Namyy 
Luxembourg, Metz, and Chalons. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
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Ashton (H.), Alain, CF 890 .....0.cc.ceccscsesessnecseceseenscsceesseceeeseree(e Pitman! 

Aston th, My Strength and How I Developed it...( Health & Strength) net . 

Bailey (C. H.), The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, Vol. I1., éto 
(Macmillan) net 50 


Barclay (F. L.), The Wall of Partition, cr 8v0 .............6..0........(Putnam) §® 
Besant (A.), Mysticism, cr 8vo ---+...(Theosophical Publishing Co.) net 36 
Brown (J. C.), Essays and Addresses, 8V0.................e0esee00 (Churchill) net 5¢@ 
TO eee (I. Pitman) net 68 
Gow (W.), Sea Insurance according to British Statute,8vo (Macmillan) net 140 
Kitson (C. H.), The Evolution of Harmony, or 8vo............ (H. Milford) net & 
Mangold (G. B.), Problems of Child Welfare, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net &% 


Tactics, by Balck, Vol. 1T., 8V0  .........cscsecceeerceereseeneeeseeeeeses( Be Boos) net lig 
Topham (A.), Memories of the Kaiser’s Court, 8vo ............ (Methven) net 196 
Trent (P.), Wheat and Tares, Cr 8¥0_ ..........0..c0.scereseeseeeeesee( Ward & Lock) 66 
Welton (J.), What Do We Mean by Education ? 8vo......... (Macmillan) net 








ORDERS FOR 
LIBERTY’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BRITISH SILKS 


PROVIDE WORK FOR 
HOME INDUSTRIES 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, &.W. 
13s. per lb.—in 1 Ib., 4 1b. and 4 lh. Tint. 





Major Watter Wixcriztp writes :— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all haw 
asa delicious fragrant mixture,” 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 2787, ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATOHES AND CLOOKS 
APPOINTMENT | yu.) Echibition The eis Greed Priss pwaruet 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Che 
TO THE KING nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded i 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, 

Ships’ Compasses. 
Nsw CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and » Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westrainster Clock, Big Bet 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange &° 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPAN! 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


-_--—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,C00,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..........0....0606+. 100,000,900. 
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HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leaflet sent post free on 2pplication to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





———_— 





PARTNERSHIP. 
ADY or GENTLEMAN keenly interested in books 


TNER (active or otherwise) in modern book store under 
pny limited liability; also Secretary, cultured and with 
business acumen ; qualifications, £500 ; mostfattractive investment, not affected 
by present crisis.—b« YOK LOVER, c/o Box No. 703, The Spectator, 1 Weilington 
Street, Strand, London, wit, 





ACANT AND WANTED, 








APPOINTMENTS 


PPOINTMENT OF TWO MASTERS TO THE 
A GOVERNMENT LYCEUM, MALTA. 





The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires TWO MASTERS for the 
Government Lyceum, Malta. Candidates should be trained teachers, under 
$0 years of age, preferably with experience in Secondary or Commercial 
Sehools. They are required to be Koman Catholics and to be able to teach 
English, History, Geography, and Mathematics te the standard of the 
Matriculation Examination of London University. 

The salary attached to the posts is £170, rising by triennial increments of 
£6 to £290 a year. Free quarters are not provided. ‘The cost of liv in 
Malta is slightly cheaper than in England. A free passage is provided. The 

ts are permanent aud pensionable, but the officers selected will be on pro- 
for three years in the first instance from their arrival in Malta, 

Candidates who wish to be cousidered for these posts should submit their 

ications in covers marked *'C. A.” to “THE SECRETARY, Board of 

wcation, Whitehall, London, S.W.” 

SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to “THE SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W.” 


Bearer: MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE, 


THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for the above Schools. 
The selected candidates will be required to teach in English only, but they will 
be expected to study Chinese. Candidates should possess either a niver- 
sity Degree or a first-class parchment Certificate of the Board of Education. 
A special knowledge of Mathematics is essential, and a good general knowledge 
ef Science. Drawing and Music are desirable. Pay: Tae!s 200 per mensem for 
the first year, tacks 225 for the second year, and taels 250 for the third year of 
am agreement, Thereafter increases of taels 25 triennially at the renewal of 
each agreement until a maximum of taels 400 per mensem is reached. No 
Allowances, tut there is a liberal Superanuuation Fund and free Medical 
Attendance is provided. The value of the tael at present rate of exchange is 
about 2/4, but ut is liable to fluctuation. 

Passage provided, 

Farther particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Council’s 
Agents, to whom applications should be seut at onee. 

Co) ee JOHN POOK & CO., 
» EL, ts for the 5 bai Municipal Council. 

August, 1914, om ae = 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy will occur in Septem- 
ber for ium Pupil in Works and Office of a Member of the 

| ee ee 4 vil = - a 18. Pe | from Public School. 
meation essential —Box No, 203, Thi tator, Welli 5 t 
london, We ° Spectator, 1, ington Street, 


UEEN MARGARET SETTLEMENT, GLASGOW.— 
uired immediately, a MONTESSORI-TRAINED or FROEBELIAN 

TEACH to tate charge of NURSERY SCHOOL.—For particulars of work, 
residence, and salary, apply to the HON. SECRETARY, Queen Margare 

Coliege Settlement Association, at 15 Athole Gardens, ok, 
prc enetioneees “ = vt ataesrcmene heen sod 




















LECTURES, &c. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facul- 
= ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
— SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and 
The Session 1914-15 commences October 7th, 1914. 
etanee and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
SPECTUSES, giving full information, muy be obtained free, from 


WwW. M. GIBBONS, Kegistrar. 
UNiVERsI2 Y 





COLLEGE, READING. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 
qimsee Hatt (Mex). Sr. Axpnew’s Hatt (Women), 
+ SATRICK’S Hatt (Mew), Wessex Hatt (Women). 
Sr. Grorner’s Hoster (Womex). 


THE SESSION 1914.15 WILL BEGIN ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 


eats following Prospectuses may be obtained gratis and post free on appli- 


GENERAL PROSPECTUS (Tlinstrated) 
PROSPECTUSES OF SEPAEATE CUUBSES; 
London Degree Courses in Arts and Science. 
Eénention Course, Primary Division. 
Agnes Comme, Secondary Division (for Women), 
Fine Arto cy ins aud Horticulture, 


C. 
Music. —_., 


Commerce, 
Domestic Subjects, 


FEANCIS H, WRIGHT, Registrar, 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


es 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of The Middlesex Hospital Medical 
Echool, who will furnish full particulars 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 
Hor pital Appointments, 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium, Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


entire curriculum. 


The Winter Session, 1014-15, commences 


on Thursday, October Ist. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: The LUERD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B, M.P. 


NEW SESSION BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The College provides a general education tor Students up to the age of 18, 
as well as Courses of Leciures for more advanced Students, 

For particulars of the Coliege, as welltas of the School pre ory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. DL. Teaie), apply to the W , Mass C. E. 
LEWER, B.A,, 45/45 Heriey Street, W., from whom information may alse be 
obtained as to the College Hostel im which Students may reside. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
hecognized by the Koard of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate ior 5 4 7 o 
Principal: Miss CATHEKINE I, DODD, M.a, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Dipioma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London eachers’ Diploma; the Oxford | 
Diploma; the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Lheelogy ; an 
the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate ior Junior Form Mistresses, Fees tor the 
three Terms {rom 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £4U to £15 1ts. are awarded 
to Students with a degree ouentry. Loan tund, Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to Le repaid within three years, Prospectus irom The Pruscipal. 








| oe OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH RUAD, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘lraining Vollege for 
hundergarten ‘ieachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; 1 reasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore ; 5ec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and .n! orma- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAW RENCE, 








T HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WILHINGTON, MANCHESIER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, Babies in residence, 
VERY LAKGL DEMAND UK QUALIFIED NUKSES, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—M.. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. ‘To prepare for Universities, Army, Nav 
(>pecial eutry), &c. Large modern house, within 20 pards of Sea. back 
bas separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Mavor Koad, Bourne mouth. 
ADY DESIRES BOY, about eight, to prepare for 
school with her own son. Healthy country—Midlands, Could spead 
houdsys also.— Write W.501, c/o Shelley's Advertising Ufices, Gracechureh 
Street, E.C. 














SS Sa == 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.U.K., MP. Privcipale— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every twanch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress trom the Royal Gymuastio losutu 
Stockboim. Educated Women are trained as Scientific leachers of Physic 

Education. : 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Kev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— Further partioulars from the BEURE LABY, 





LING’S BWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Primcipal, Miss SIANSFELD, Students 

ave trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. ‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes ducational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish dystem, Massage, Auatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hyyiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, dc. 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard, Special attention 

given to training in Class ‘leaching aud Lecturing.— Apply for information aud 

advice to Miss DOREITE WILKE, Head Mistress, South Westeru Poly- 
technic lustitute, Cheleca, 
Telephone, 50 Western, 


pu oensssc® HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 % HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
Head Mistress Mies G. TARLEION BUUNG, MA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Sv huiarsbip, 
DUMESTIC BCIENCR DEPAKIMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. HM. KEELING, A.C.4., 100 Colwore Bow, 
Birmingham. 


Ss T FELIX 


Head Mistress Mies LUCY BILLS 
Eummer Term legau Priday, May Sth, and eaded ¢ 


BCHOOL, BUULUTHWOLD, 


& i Weaday, Ju La, 
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OFtIses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
——- (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarsorn Grar, 
Loard and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hiri, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department fer House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
Separate premises, Fees £60. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5S. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between €00 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H, T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELLT (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH ard Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universitiesif sequined. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey,’&c. 


RANVILLE SCHOOL, LEICESTER. — Principal: 
Miss RICH (Member of Somerville College, Oxford; M.A. Dublin), 
High-class School for Girls. Fees moderate, 
Next Term begins September 2!st. 
Also Course of Training in Domestic Subjects for students over 18. 


SPECIAL EMERGENCY PLANS. 
Paes secgunt EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
G) 


























on account of THE WAR will transfer their long-established FRENCH 

ME and Staff temporarily near London. A few VACANCIES for girls now 

unable to study abroad. Only French spoken. French " en for Singing, 
Piano, Cookery, &c.—Apply 46 Talbot Koad, Highgate, N. 


T. HILARY’S, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 








T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Ineo 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
FOUNDED 1883, 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENS 
Girton College, Cambridge, acu, B.A, 


"Porated), 





The SCHOOL will be TRANSFERRED, in Oct 
BUILDINGS on WINDMILL BRAE, COLTBRIDGE Tekan to NEW 
The School BOARDING-HOUSE, under the general control of th 
Counell and > Se ae vst Housemistress who is a member of the Pree 
Staff, assiste two Lady Housekeepers, adjoins the extensi 
— surround the School. . . ’ ee playing-fieldg 
rospectus and form of application may be had from the HEAD. 
St. George's School, Windmill Brae, Garscube Terrace, Bainbar STRESS, 


BrANDFORD HOUSE | SCHOOL, - BRAINTREE 
ESSEX. E, 
Principal: Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22sp, 1914, 


, I 
AMILTON HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
Principals: Miss GOLDIE and Miss FERGUSON, B.A. Lond. ( “ 
A.R.C.M.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. The™** 
education on modern lines. Special advantages with regard to =e 
languages, Resident German (Hanover) and French (Paris) teachers, Enti 
—— enpene By — Lrg during a Bracing climate. Special 
attention paid to he: and deportment. Autumn Term begins on weeday 
September 22nd. ” ae ’ 

s 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (unde 
the Endowment of the Worshipful Company of Haberdashery) 
Preparation for the Universities. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, 
Domestic Science Course. Next Term begins September 23rd.—For Prospectus 

and full particulars apply to the HEA D- MISTRESS. 


ap 

N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE 
Principals: Miss CONNAI, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. Moira Hoes 

stands in a commanding position on the slope of the Downs, 200 feet above 
sea level. Seve: members of the Staff are fluent conversationalists in the 
French and German languages. Dalcroze Eurhythmics are an integral ot 
the school course. Prospectus and views on application. The A MN 
TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25ru. 


(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO.,, LTD 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. ’ 
Modern education on Public School lines, Preparation for Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations, Preliminary a, and cther Examinations, 
Extensive grounds, playing fields, and garden. Fees, £66 to £75 per annum, 
Prospectus on —— to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Autumn Term begins on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th, 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Se. In 1914RB.H.S8, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold M 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situs 

‘tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

| rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire a ot 

children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medi-al References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 



































pecial Class for Senior Girls unable to resume their finishing educati 
abroad. Lan; es taught by foreign Mistresses; Music, Painting, and Sports 
if desired. Terms ble. C ing September 23rd. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid a Gympasium, seyarate Cubicles, Hockey, 
, -Bathing; beau climate; great advantages for acquiri 
French; Twelve Kesident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 5; 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


ARENTS unable to send their daughters abroad are 
invited to write for ee to the Principal, 
ST, HILDA’S SCHOOL, 
Liberton, near Edinburgh. 
Special provision for Conversation in Modern Languages, 


Games, Fencing, Riding, Skating. 
Dry, bracing climate. Only Beertese Taken. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apyly to the Head: Mistresses { Miss OLYNEUS, M.A. 











Music, Art, 





Miss 
Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings in 
grounds of 12 acres. Healthy situation in high position. 


Ese ares SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on a atin to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS. TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER th. 
Tel.:. 7 Grayshott, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


M OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIBLS.—The tone of the School and the 

standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, ard Music speciali- 

ties. Very carefulattention given to health and to the development of character. 

Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 

examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
ec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


I1GH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. North of London. TWO VACANCIES in September 

for GIRLS between 16 and 20 at REDUCED FEES. Schoo! of high tone. 
Exceptional advantages for Higher Examinations. Health results excellent.— 
Address: PRINCIPAL, Box No, 699, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, Loadon, W.C, 
| i IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls, 

Scholarship, avaslable for three years, on application to Principal. 

AULUMN TERM begins September 23rd, 




















EXHILL.—The Schools of Bexbiil will open as usual, 
having made ample provision for the reception, for short periods, of 

upils unable during the war to return to their schools on the Continent.— 
Por list of Schools, also of private families receiving children to attend Day 
Schools, and other particulars, apply to THE EDITOR, “ Bexhill Quarterly.” 








BOYS’ ECHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


| ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 

HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training m 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for Farming, Land 
Agency, and the Colonies. Special care backward or delicate boys. ‘ealthy 
life.—t articulars, F. JENKINS, B.A, Cantab. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

information, apply to the Head-Master, the Kev. F. pz W. LUSHINGTOS, 
M.A., or to the LURSAR. 


T ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL, _NORWICH. 








Reconstituted 1549. Head-Master: Rev. W. F. BROWN, late 
Tutor of Wellington College, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. SCHOOL REOPENS 17rn SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, The Close, Norwich. 


Wee SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. - 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 


Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 





Full Prospectus on application. 
CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


eerservecs ACADEMY: 


NEXT SESSION, 191415, BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist OCTOBER. & 
Entrance Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, Septem ot 
20th, at 10a.m. It is particularly requested that early intimation be given & 
Boys who are to be entered.—The Prospectus of the School and of the woe) 
Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of a CA. 
may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C. E. W. MACPHERSON, 

6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


HE HALL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Preparatory Home 
School for Boys, specially intended for those whose arents are abroad. 
Principal, Miss K. M. THOMSON, a fully qualified Hospital Nurse. Ren os 
Head-Master. Preparation for all Public Schools and Osborue. Boys . 
remain during holidays. Large premises on sea-front, Playing-field adjacen! 




















Golf, riding.—Terms and references on application, © 
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LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
Healthy situates oath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
toe Fie cad-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
B Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
ead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

us apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. _ 








For P: 


Y COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

aT Oe Magnificent buildings in Leautiful aii, 340 feet 
shove sea, Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A. 


)ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Beentific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Sexior School and for 

Bary. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 

aeder the age of 103, Junior for boys 104 to 13, aud Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 

pent bas separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 

ASTBOURNE COLLEG-E. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rey.F.3. 

MS, M.A., late Aceistant-Master at Rughy Schoo], Special Armyand 

‘ i Classes, Physical Drill compulsory ior the whole School. Cadet 

New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc, Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 
pn da snecmanainatintan 

A 


RoxzL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. to 18}. 
with 














Age 174 
Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Fuil iculars 
copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 


Molton Street, Loudon, W. 
yew te @ béC Ee 8 b&b; 
I Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10a. 
NEXT TERM commences SATURDAY, September 19th, 
Apply HEAD-MA»sTER, School House, Ipswich. 


PARK SCHOOL, 
READING, 


The New Prospectus will be sent on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Next [erm will open on September 16th. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. ‘lerms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
ebtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


M* W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 








L2i¢2t 42 


Near 











University Staff), provides pupils, aged 15 to 19, with a sound General 
ueation, and Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other 
University Examinations, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 
Separate Mouse for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
sackets court, tennis courts, and golf links, Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


FOREIGN. 


FH teeOLass SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“LES FOUGERES,” LAUSANNE. 


MADEMOISELLE CHAUBERT-FELIX, daughter of the Principal of 
above School, isin England during July (address, c/o Mrs. Latter, Southend 
Mall, Eltham, S.E.), and will be in Scotland during August (address, c/o Mrs, 
ee. Paisley): she will gladly arrange interviews with Parents of 

ing Pupils, and escort them to Lausanne early in September. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A,, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
_ placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon. (late M.Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, aud Mr. W.W. HUNT, M.A. Cantab,, Lith Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for U niv., &c.,Examinations, Business aud General Education, 
Modern es. Good laboratories, 


BATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

- Oxford, Prepares for Evglish Public Schools. French strong subject. 
climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 


AXGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
Fm of —-y would Le glad to take either a small Family Party or 
- Ladies as PAYING GUESTS. Private sitting-room provided. 

ms available: 1 double bed and dressing room; 1 large single bed- 
room; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautiful 
Fuhe garden, park, woods: within drive of sea. River just outside grounds, 
4 ing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms b arrangement,—Box 
2O- Gz, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Tonle, Ww.c, 


P4Bls—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 
Queen See under Schools in England. “ 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


YX1ox- 


CASTLE 


















































SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 
THE CAPE, NATAL, 

TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
EAST AFRICAN PORTS, 
MAURITIUS, ETC, 


LINE, 


For sailings and other information apply to the Head Office, 3 Fen- 
@hurch Street, London, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECKETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic onane, Six Months’ Course from 

any date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


“ _ STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Graduates and others pre- 
pared for SECRETARIAL and RESEARCH WORK. Experience ia 
office routine, card-indexing, filing, committee work, accountancy, &c, 
Individual ye Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 


WPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NOKA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Ilford, Essex. 


SS 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
3 86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, ° 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts ag 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR KEGISTRATION, 
ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLSin ENGLAND 
Several Principals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging to 
carry them on fm this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lines. arente 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters can, on 
Gar varticulars of their requirements, fees, &c,, have further information, 
YITHOUT CHARGE, from 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
Educational Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


DUCATION, — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 
charge, from Messrs. 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents b 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoo: 
gespenaliy visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesres, and 

atrons Introduced, Messrs. Poe: (Cantab,), Browse (Oxon.), and 
Heppex, £17 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Exeeerr. 
of 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: **Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS., ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, 


Those obliged to ABANDON HOLIDAYS and CURES ABROAD should 
apply for particulars of this unique Health Resort. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, £00 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘lennuis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “‘L. CANTAB,” Middiecott, Lising- 
ton, 8. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 














MISCELLANEOUS, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. KROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, ts Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


H PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
FURCHASED or LOANS presto thereon by ? 
he EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Eetablisked 1855. Cepital (Paid up) £500,000, . 
l «— REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 


120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £21 shares. Five per cent. p 
regularly since 1899,—P.R.H.A., broadway Chambers, Westminster. 














OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 34., 48, 6d.— 
HOWAKTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayt Memortar), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzox: H.M. Tae Kixa. 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bus 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
uudiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 








==. 








Westend Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W, 


Treasurer; Tux Eat oy Hacxowsr. Secretary; Govrasr H, Hammon, 
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An unprecedented demand for highly trained men 
and women wil arise in the social and economic 
changes which will follow the War. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chan ellor: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 

Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B.. LL.D. Litt.D. 

Pro-Vice-Chanceller: Professor W. H. eseaagy gy 
seulty «f M-cic'ne: Profess-r J 

Dean of the RCH CB. MD. CM. FRS.E. 

Head of the Department of Chemistry: Professor A. 
SMITHELLS, MSc, F.RS. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
ano LITERATURE TION anno PUBLIC 
CLASSICS aan 

ANCIENT ann MODERN CHEMISTRY 

HISTORY ZOOLOGY 

FRENCH ann GERMAN BOTANY 

EDUCATION GEOLOGY 
ECONOMICS anp COM- MEDICINE 

MERCE AGRICULTURE 

LAW ENGINEERING 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND DYEING 
LEATHER INDUSTRIES 

COAL GAS AND FUEL’ INDUSTRIES 
MINING AND METALLURGY 

Halls of Residence for 
New Athletic Fields. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1914. 


Fees and Prospectuses cn application to the SECRETARY, 
The University, ds. 


All Degrees oren to Men and Women. 
Men and Women. Officers’ Training Corps. 


























SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.w. 
VISITOR—H.M, THE KING, 


The courses of instruction in the College are 

thoroughly to prerare Students for Industrial Careers in 

which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are also 

cesigned to meet the needs of professicnal industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 


RCVAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 
Generat Boranr... ose gee 
Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology... ove eee ese 
The ‘Technology of Woods 
and Fibres .., oe «+ Prof. Groom. 
GeneraL ZooLoer . Prof. MacBrinr, F.x.s, 
Entomology . Prof. Maxwe.t Lerror. 
CHEMISTRY as . Prof. H. Breretoy Baxgs, rae 
Physical Chemistry . Prof. Pair. 
Organic Chemistry Prof. Tuonrpr, F.R.3, 


intended 


Prof. Farmer, ¥.R.s, 


Prof, BLackmay, ¥.2.8, 


CHEMICAL | TECHNOLOGY) Prof. Bons, F.2.s. 
(Fuel and Refractory itate-} Associate Prof, Dr. M, @, 
rials) om ose ooo CHRISTIE. 


. Prof. WartTs, F.8., 
. Prof. Couxts, 


GEOLOGY .. on ove 
Economic Mineralogy ... 

MATHEMATICS AND 
CHANICS 


aa i ons . Prof. Forsrrs, F.R.s, 
Applied Mathematics... 


me Prof. WuITEMEAD, F.R.8, 


rare Prof, CALLENDAR, F.RB.8, 
PHYSICS {Profs the Hon. J. StRurtrns, 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING _ ove ove .» Prof. Frecuevitie, 
METALLURGY . Prof, Canpenter, 


TECHNOLOGY OF OIL .. Prof. Watts, F.R.s. 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof. Dacsy, F.x,s, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
SURVEYING He one .. Prof. Drxox. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof, Marurs, F.n.s. 


Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Registrar, 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 











No 
of Lotus 







One or more agents in every district. 








shoes—_same 
as before the war. 


T OorrUsS 


rise in the prices 


now 





















A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on view. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished ia antique tones. 





For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE" 
just published by Story & Triggs. 
May be had jree on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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= R'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player’s Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public, 


It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 
manufactured from not 


only the best growths of 
AIR-TIGHT TIN Virginia, but from the 


2/4 selected leaves of those 


best growths, 





PACKED ONLY IN 2-OZ, £4.02. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS, 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
Psy (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. Pert 


























Clean-cut Square Wings. 


The B35, one of the many smart Castle 
Collars, has particularly clean-cut square 
wings, which impart an exceptionally 
distinguished appearance for Seen or 
Evening wear, Depth 2 and 2} inches, 
All Castle Collars are faced with our own 
make of Irish Linen. They are conse- 
quently far better than other 6d. Collars, 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
6d. to-day for a sample collar (any shape) and 
illustrated booklet. 


CAS 


esis s/t 

















Por those requiring 2 hetter qnality collar we recommend our “ Royal” Brand. 
Made of Extra Fine Linea, with hand buttonholing. Price per dozen, 7/11 
Postage Sd. extra, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 40 P Donogall Piace, Belfast. 








London: 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool : 22 Church St. 
All Post Orders to Belfast. 








THE SPECTATOR. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Ovrsipz Pace (when available), Fourrrex Gurxeas, 


ro seceoenenessnenesscscesscecesseee £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
“Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0©/| Half Narrow Column............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column wu. 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £23 8 0 
Comrasizs, 
Outside Page o.cccccsececessnseee £16 1G O] Inside Page cecseccessssssessnserees 21414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 





THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE, 





Buckingham Palace. 


“At such a moment we all stand 
by one another, and it is to the 
heart of the British people _ that 
I confidently make this earnest 
appeal.” 

EDWARD P. 


Subscriptions must be addressed to— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Buckingham Palace, 
London, 


All letters may be sent post free, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CEVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peaceand safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraiand 


physicai condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training fer Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2s. a! 2 s. da. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 Oj Members ... ... ws oo « 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members ... . ere and Journal... .. .. .. 0 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


18 NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair S€91, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


= ——— 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 











Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wittrams, Christchurch; H. Batu 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Srrecxiry, Auckland; and 





C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 
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THE REPLY TO BERNHARDI 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. By J. A. 
Cramb, M.A. Preface by Dr. 


Bradley. 


Professor Cramb foresaw and foreto!d the Pan- 
Germanic attack 6n France and England. The 7imes 
“A book of warning and enlightenment 
and sincerity.” 


says: 
written with all a man’s stre 


Fourth Large Edition. 





THE LATEST BOOK ON WAR 


SEA, LAND, AND AIR STRATEGY. 


By Col. Sir George Aston. 


“This is a very instructive work cn topics which are 
now in all men’s minds, and it should attract, as it 
will well repay, widespread attention.” — Jimes. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Cc, 
2s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 





é 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1914. 


Ir Hap To Bs. By Sidney Whitman. 
Tue Po.tticar, TRANSFORMATION. 


By Archibald Hurd, 


WISE. 
By George Moore. 


EpistLe TO THE CYMRY. 


Tur Errors ayp Miscatcunations or Germay Drrtomacr. By Lancelot 


Lawton. 
Tue Causes oF THE War. By Politicus. 
Vorticism. By Ezra Pound. 
Tue Votce or Peace. By Gilbert Thomas. 


Tukoruite Detcasst, THR Man ayp His Pottcr. By Charles Dawbarn, 

AMERICA AND THR Evropgaw War. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
Demetstus C. Boulger. 

IV. By Count Ilya Tolstoy. 


GerMaN Desians ox THE Congo, By 
Reminiscences or ToLstor. 


Memories or East Arrica anp THE Nite Countries, 
Tue Acuisvement. Part III. Chapters VI.—IX. By E. Temple Thurston, 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirep. 


By Auditor Tantum. 
How En@tanp Prerarep ror Wak: Pacis or Historr, Secret ayy OTruer- 


By F. G. Affalo. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any + 


and July. 


Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, 6d. each, 


By post, 1s, 9d, 





ee 


5 Huge Impressions in 10 Days, 





GEN‘ v. BERNHARD/s 
FAMOUS BOOK 


Germany and the 
Next War 


By 


GENERAL F. von BERNHARDI 
Popular Edition, 2s. net. 


General Bernhardi is one of the chief exponents of 

German militarism. 

which discloses Germany's plans for the crushing of 
England and France. . 


Every one should read this 


THE SPECTATOR. 


“This singular book is a very wholesome study for English 
readers, for in it they will be able to examine the 
of view with a vengeance.” 


Captain H. A. WILSON in the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“The abstract logic of the volume hardly concerns us, but it is 
permissible to draw attention to the almost cynical frankness with 
which is proclaimed the ultimate crushing of England and France, 
In England soldiers, sailors, newspapers have preached to the 
people—and to the politicians—the inevitability of such a war; 
and in the main such preaching has fallen upon deaf ears.” 


German poiat 


T.Ps WEEKLY. 


“The most perfect expression of Prussianism ever penned—s 
veritable bullies’ bible.” 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD 





“* Blackwood’s” is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won 
and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers 
and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, and art it 
has a glorious history ; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have 
still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of 
becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and 
appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of 
the race.”—The Times, Feb, 1, 1913. 


“The most brilliant of our ma ines.” 
“*Blackwood’ remaine without arival.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For SEPTEMBER contains 
Moral Qualities in War. 


From the Outposts. 

A Frontier Incident. By Fp. 

Miracle Making up to Date. By Dowhill. 
The Lighter Side of School Life. 

V. The Pursuit of Knowledge. 

VI. ** My People.” By Ian Har 


A Tudor Army.— Il. Defensive. 
y James A. WILLIAMSON 
Blind Moone of London. 
By Autrrep Norss 


The Care of the Wounded in War. 
By Major F. A. Symons, M.B., R.A.M.C. 
Aladore. By Henry Newso.t 
A Yeomanry Trek. 
Musings without Method— 
A Homely Vision of War—The Journal of 
Edmond de,Goncourt—Paris Besieged— 
“Boudin d’Eléphant”’—The Table-taik at 
Brébant’s—Rhetoric or *‘La Biague” ?— 
Renan’s View of the Fatherland—Théophile 
Gautier in a Garret—The Literature of 
War—The Art of Tolstoi—Zola and his 
Friends—France and Belgium. 


Five-Four-Eight. 
By Jerrery E. Jerrery 
The War. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 
“*Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days 
is to miss incomparably the most literary 
and the most interesting of the monthly 
magazines.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 











THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


SEPTEMBER. 


“Gop'’s Test sr War”: A FoRecAST AND ITS 
FULFILMENT. By Harold F. Wyatt, 
Tas German Wark anv Its CONSEQUENCES. 
By Sir Harry H, Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Tae Uttmmats Rurs or Germant: a Retrospect 
AND A PROSPECT. By J. Ellis Barker. 
“Qu Vive?’ —* Fraxce Quasp Mure”: 
1) Berore tue BatTTeEs. 
2) Tus Ristse GENERATION IN FRANCE. 
By the Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
Tae Destiny or WaLrFisH Bar. 
By William Macdonald, D.Sc, 
Likes anp THe Ligcro1s. By Ernest Rhys. 
Tue ENGLISH AND THE OTHERS—THROUGH POLISH 
Eres. By Dr. G. de Swietochowski. 
Sex arrer Dears. By Norman Pearson, 
A New Lasour Excaanee. 
By Mrs. W. L. Courtney, 
Tue Economic Position or EnxGiisu Actors. 
By William Poel. 
AFFORESTATION AND T1MBER PLANTING IN [RELAND. 
By J. Nisbet (Forestry Adviser to the Board of 
Agriculture in Scotland). 
Tue Sacrep Bo Tres. By Lady Blake. 
Txropors Watts-DusTON AND THE SPIRIT OF AN 
Aag. By John Drinkwater. 
Our Rurat PrRoBLeMS ayD THE Wark. 
By J. W. Robertson-Scott (** Home Counties *"). 
Tas Practica. Utmitr or tHe Bor Scouts 
DURING THE Wark. By Captain W. Cecil Price. 
Tue Dominions aypD THE Wark. By E. B. Osborn, 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Sq. 








THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. 





STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 


celina 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an exceilent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

01 this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much 

1rices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘he appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and 
Provinces gives usadditional coa- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Fottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Corriag 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and bots 
Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots. Delivered Carriage Pax, 


All who know these wines tell us there is m 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal themia 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots, }- Bou, 


17/8 of 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18%. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,000 


Taid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, 41,960,000. Together. ........23,960,0 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ......£4000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,00 


HEAD OFFICE: 71,CORNHILI, London, BC. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominus 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also male 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods @ 





terms which may be ascertained on applicatio®. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Kipling. ott Svo, 
ee 
A Fleet in Being. By Rudyard 

Kipling. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; sewed, 
1s, net. 





H. G. WELLS’S STORY. 
The World Set Free. 4 story of Mankina- 
6s. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


England and Germany. _ By AvstIN 
HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Published 1907.) 
Dany News.— Mr. Harrison’s work may be recommended for much clever 
observation of Germany's present conditions, The chapters on ‘Soc ial 
Democracy,’ ‘German Materialism, , aud ‘German State Economy’ are full 

of interesting and suggestive matter. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 
The Principles of War Histori- 


cally Illustrated. Vol. I. By Major-General E. A. 
ALTHAM, C.B., C.M.G. With an Introduction by General Sir 
HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.0., &. With 
aseparate volume of Maps. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Westurserer Gazetre.—‘‘It is greatly to be hoped that every British 
oeficer will study as it deserves one of the most thcroughly practical and 
iJuminating military treatises yet published in the English language.” 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 
A Description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Methods of its Employment. By Colonel 
H. A. BETHELL, R.F.A. With 14 Plates and 126 Illus- 
trations in the text. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Aguy anp Navy Gazerre.—“ A valuable and extremely readable book... . 
We recommend it not only to officers of ail arms but to laymen, who will find 
that the clear style and absence of technicalities render it much easier to 
understand than the average military work,” 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. RIMING- 
TON, C.V.0.,C.B. With 8 Diagrams. S8vo. 5s. net. 


Usirep Service MaGazine.—“ One of the most readable books dealing with 
our cavalry which has appeared for many a long day.” 

*,* A Full List of Macmillan’s Military Text-Books will be sent 
post free on application, 





The Principles of International 


Law. by T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Saturpay Revirw.—“ As an expository text-book of the field of international 
law in ail its branches there is none which can be read with more profit and 
pleasure than Dr, Lawrence's ‘ Principles of International Law.’ ” 


A Handbook of Public 


International Law. py 7. 3s. Law- 
RENCE, M.A., LL.D. Eighth Edition. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


Law Magazixe.—“ Can be used with confidence not only by students but 
ad those who have to deal practically with questions of inte:national 
¥. 


War Rights on Land. ys. m. spatant, 
LL.D., Author of “ Aircraft in War.” Svo. 12s. net. 

Broap Arrow.—“ Mr. Spaight is not merely a most capable exponent of war 

law, but he has made an esjecial study of war itself, and his pages are filled with 


& mass of illustration drawn from the records of alf the wars of ancient and 
modern times,” 





The Financial System of the 
United Kingdom. 1y nenry nices,c.B 


Author of “The Physiccrats.” S8vo. 6s. net. 
pAmznecu.—“ No one is better qualified for such an exposition than Mr. 
‘egs, who has had unusual opportunities of watching every detail in practical 
—- and whose duty it has been to advise the administrations of Nataland 
ypt as to the soundest methods of financial organization.” 


Florence Nightingale to her 


urses, A Selection from Miss Nightingale’s 
Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of the Nightingale 
School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 1s, net. 


Wastuixster Gazerre.—‘‘ All nurses should study the book, which is 


—~—k % portrait of Miss Nightingale, and a specimen page of her 














Home Nursing. py 1saBet MACDONALD. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s, Gd. net. 


*,* A book of practical advice and instruction. The infor- 
Ey given i in accordance with the best modern practice, 
and is written with commendable clearness. 
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NAVY & ARMY 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE Leading Illustrated 
Authority on the War 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


HIS magnificent publication 
is a complete pictorial 
history of the war week by 
week, It is moreover the only 
journal that provides interesting 
and authoritative articles on the 
ships, the weapons, and the men 
engaged in the war. 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tell your Newsagent to send 
you “Navy and Army Illus- 
trated’’ each week. 


Send a copy to your Friend in 
the Colonies. 


Save a copy for your Friend at 
the Front. 


The First Edition of No. 1, published 

last week, was sold out on the day 

of issue. Second Large Edition nearly 
exhausted. 


On Sale N°: 2 To-day 


NAVY & ARMY 


ILLUSTRATED 


Published by “COUNTRY LIFE” 
20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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WAR WORK WAGEs 


While the care of the fighting line is the Nation's first and inevitable dyt 
little less importance, if a country is to emerge from War in any condition a 
than one of total exhaustion, is early and continuous care for its industries, . 

Already general Trade is depressed. A few businesses are overworked, byt all 
others are stagnating because money has, in whole or part, ceased to Circulate, 
The consequences will be felt by all, and the remedy is in the hands of ay 
If this remedy is not applied, immeasurable distress must soon occur. In term, 
of common speech :— 

All personal zzcome is a product of wages or dividends. 

All wages and dividends are products of profits. 

All Zrofits are the products of sa/es. 

All sa/es are the products of purchases. 

Men must continue to purchase or wages and dividends cannot be paid, and jf 
a given “business” survives, it does so only in a crippled condition. 

No simile is more abused than that of the concentric circles, issuing from the 
central point where a stone strikes water. A crippled business is such a stone 
Directly, it employs perhaps twenty persons. On them are dependent at least forty 
others, and, in a degree, a hundred other businesses. _Freights on railway systems 
and ocean liners respond to the fall of that firm. Between firm and liners stand 
scores of other sufferers ; beyond the liners the eddies reach into all lands, and, 
most important in present circumstances, react upon National resources. 

In common with every business, The Medici Society appeals—and not without 
confidence—to its friends to support it by continued purchases. Small purchases 
to-day will do more to keep employment steady than a sudden flood some weeks 
hence. The Society’s confidence is based upon two plain facts. There exists no 
other English business of quite the same kind. At its foundation, in 1908, no Medici 
Print could be produced in England. Since 1912 practically every new print put 
in hand has been put inhandin England. Ju 72908 almost the entire English trade 
in such prints was in German hands. Since 1908 a continuously increasing sale has 
been secured for Medici Prints, even in Germany. 

“ Things of the intellect are luxuries” may be the excuse of many. To them 
the Society answers that on John Doe, whose demand in normal days created the 
supply which pleased his intellect, conscience to-day lays the obligation of maintain- 
ing Richard Roe, who supplied it, in simple bread and butter. But there is another 
justification for those who would find excuse for thus dealing rightly by Richard 
Roe. To all who suffer the mental and physical anguish of war for the sake of 
John Doe, safe at home, no little luxury can bring more holy soothing than the gift 
of a Medici Print after one of the masterpieces of Christian Art. Fra Angelico, 
Leonardo, Lippi—of such, if ever of any, are true the words of Emerson :— 





Wrought in a sad sincerity, 

' Themselves from God they could not free ; 
They builded better than they knew; 
The conscious (stone) to beauty grew.” 

Too tired, in too much pain, either to read or write, the most tortured soul or 
body, lifting its eyes to such a monument of a painter’s faith and genius upon the 
wall, shall surely partake of its healing for pain of soul and body. Suob a gift 
justifies the purchaser's countenance of a “luxury.” By no other single gift can be 
brought to so many such a clear, direct reminder of that Peace which is never mort 
likely to be obscured and revealed than in this day of Battles. 


The Medici Society, Ld., 7 Grafton Street, London, W. Liverpool, 63 Bold Street. 








NOTE.—During the War, all Medici Prints purchased for Red Cross and other like purposes will be 
entitled to the Soviety’s Educational Rate—ie., to a discount of 25 per cent. from the Published Price 
Summary. Catalogue, 2d. post free. Complete Illustrated Prospectus, 6d. post free. 


— 
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